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British loyalty 


is accomplished by a technique that is, in fact, 
no technique at all—by a system so subtle, so 
much taken for granted, that its influence is 
usually ascribed to something innate and un- 
conscious in the individual. But the system 
exists, and in 


Great Britain 


A Study of Civic Loyalty 
By Joun M. Gaus 


Professor Gaus analyzes the complex, long 
established influences of place, association, 
family, tradition whereby English citizens are 
made. $3.00 


This is the second book in the Series, 


Studies in the 
Making of Citizens 


Edited by Charles E. Merriam. 
The first one is: 


Civic Training 
in Soviet Russia 


By Samuel N. Harper 
The others will be: 


IIL Tue DissotuTion or THE HapsBuRG 
Monarcny. 4 Failure in Civic Training. 
By Oscar Jaszi. 


IV. Tue Dvux-Dvuxs. Primitive and Historic 
Types of Citizenship. By Elizabeth Anne 
Weber. 


V. Makino Fascists. By Herbert W. Schnei- 
der and Shepard B. Clough. 


VI. Tue Unirep States. By Carl Brinkman. 
VII. Germany. By Paul Kosok. 
VIII. Swrrzertanp. By Robert C. Brooks. 


1X. Civic Arrirupes 1N AMERICAN TEXT- 
Books. By Bessie L. Pierce. 


X. Comparative Civic Epucation. By 
Charles E. Merriam. 


Each is $3.00 
Orders for the entire series at $25.00 
will be accepted up to June 30. 
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VISITS TO 
SOVIET RUSSIA 
Third Season 


Small jes ... each conducted by an American 
authority . . . Russian interpreters . . . Russia’s 
best travel facilities. 








Group G sailing from New York—July 10 

(Places remain for 4 persons) r 

Leader: Mr. Griffin Barry, formerly Special Assi 
tant to American Auiasander at Petro- 
grad. 

Itinerary: New York—London— Helsingfors—Lenin- 
grad—Moscow—through Ukraine to Rus- 
sian-Polish frontier. 


Time: 6 weeks round trip from New York. 
12 days in Russia. 


Price: $533. 











OTHER ITINERARIES 6 to 11 WEEKS. 
EXPENSE $533 to $965. 


For itineraries, rates, sail- 
ings, visa applications, address 
THE OPEN ROAD, Inc. 
20 West 43d Street, New York 





THEATERS 





THE CAMEL 


THROUGH THE 


NEEDLE’S EYE 


by Frantisek Langer 
MARTIN BECK bee. 45th, W. of sth Ave. Eves. 8:50 


Matinees Thursday & Saturday, 2:40 
Moves to Guild Thea. Mon. May 27. 








—“HOLIDAY” 


ARTHUR HOPKINS presents PHILIP BARRY’S 
comedy. Settings by ROBERT EDMOND JONES. 


PLYMOUTH "yes; "50 gt bre $30 








“Still amuses with a kind of careless gaiety which no other revue 
has managed to capture.”—Joseph Wood Krutch. 
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THE ELIZABETH MERSON MEMORIAL 
SCHOOL of the THEATRE 
Office—i7l W. Tist Street, New York City 
ffers 
A Summey Course i the Practical Work of Play, Production 
Write for infermation. : 


The Theatre Guild Presents—————_ 
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RESIDENT HOOVER has at last selected 
the members of his great commission which 

is to investigate the federal legal machinery 
and in particular, prohibition enforcement—as, if 
and when. It is an open secret that he had the 
greatest difficulty in finding citizens of sufficient 
reputation, who were neither too conspicuously 
labeled as wets or drys and were at the same time 
willing to put their hands into the fire and pull out 
his rather dubious political chestnuts. In Mr. 
Wickersham he has found a chairman who fulfills 
the various and difficult qualifications, and in Mr. 
Baker and Dean Pound he has men of outstanding 
ability who are accustomed to inquiries of this sort. 
A criticism of nearly all the members is that they 
are so busy it is hard to see how they can devote 
all their time to this cause for many months, which 
is essential if substantial results are to be achieved. 
Miss Comstock, President of Radcliffe College, is a 
competent educator, but it is a little hard to see 


why she was selected when such persons as Jane 
Addams, Belle Sherwin, Lillian Wald and Grace 
Abbott were available. The huge scope of the in- 
quiry was of course a piece of deliberate design; it 
was brought about in order to diminish the em- 
phasis on the politically thorny question of prohibi- 
tion. This commission is one which ought to be 
able to find out what is wrong. Whether it will then 
have sufficient courage to make drastic recommenda- 
tions, and President Hoover to endorse them, re- 
mains to be seen. 


MR. HOOVER’S new commission will be able to 
get some idea of the difficulties by which it is con- 
fronted, by reading the correspondence between the 
American and Canadian governments in relation to 
rum-running across the border. In spite of all the 
efforts of the border patrol, the value of the liquor 
officially listed for export from Canada to the 
United States has increased 50 percent between 
1926 and 1928, and now amounts to $18,000,000 
a year. That which is admittedly intended for this 
country is, of course, only a small proportion of the 
total; another large part is given fictitious clearance 
for the West Indies, and still more is never record- 
ed in any official document. In the Detroit area 
alone, in the two years ending in June, 1928, Amer- 
ican prohibition agents confiscated more than 16,- 
000 cases of whiskey, and 46,000 cases and 6,000 
barrels of beer. It is officially conceded that this 
confiscated liquor did not constitute more than 5 
to 10 percent of the total which came in. This 
farcical attempt to dry up the border has been ac- 
companied by the wholesale debauching of prohibi- 
tion agents; in some cases 50 percent or more of a 
given unit have been dismissed within a compara- 
tively short time for accepting bribes. What this 
trafic has done in breeding a new criminal class in 
the United States is a story so familiar as to need 
no repetition. On top of everything else, prohibi- 
tion has increased the friction between the United 
States and our northern neighbor. We have asked 
Canada to keep liquor out of this country when we 
are admittedly unable to guard the border our- 
selves, and when the Canadians have the best of 
reason to believe that our efforts at enforcement are 
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qh insincere. We do not know what the new Crime 
Ok Commission can do with all these facts; but we hope 

its members will at least sit down and look at them, 
long and earnestly. 





Hern: IT WAS a wise and necessary act for the leaders 
hie of Congress, at the advice of President Hoover, to 
ee moderate somewhat our claims on Germany for 
ay paying our share of the costs of the army of occu- 
pation, in view of the fact that the conferees at 
Paris are obliged to ask the Allies to reduce their 
reparations claims materially. If we should entirely 
remit the obligation of the Germans to pay these 
costs, we should scarcely feel it, while the sacrifices 
which the Allies will have to make for an economi- 
cally sound settlement are substantial indeed. Even 
such a small change as the reduction of the amounts 
due us annually, accompanied by a lengthening of 
the period of payment, is a gesture which somewhat 
redeems the bad grace which would be shown if the 
United States should decline to give up a cent, while 
the American unofficial delegates to the reparations 
conference are forced to endorse drastic reduction 
of the Allied reparations bill. It is to be doubted, 
however, whether this minor gesture will save us 
from the obloquy of refusing to reconsider the set- 
tlements of the Allied debts to us, in view of their 
reparations disappointment. 





THE settlement of the Tacna-Arica dispute, an- 
| nounced by President Hoover last week, was not, 
t, as most of the newspaper headlines suggested, the 
result of his efforts, or those of the American gov- 
ernment before he took office. In most of its im- 
portant particulars the settlement was worked out 
by Chile and Peru themselves, after the attempt of 
the United States to act as arbitrator had broken 
down. According to this settlement, the province 

; is cut in two. Chile hands over to Peru the district 

i of Tacna, with, certain commercial rights in the 
port of Arica, and pays $6,000,000. The territory 
of Arica remains with Chile. Nothing is said about 
the plebiscite which should have been held ten years 
after the ratification of the Treaty of Ancon in 
1884. In this treaty, Chile obtained the right to 
occupy the Peruvian provinces of Tacna-Arica until 
the plebiscite was held. Despite repeated efforts of 
Peru, Chile blocked this plebiscite from 1894 down 
until the end of the World War. During this 
period, she carried on a policy of “Chileanization,” 
the aim of which was to drive out all Peruvian 
sympathizers from Tacna-Arica, so that if a plebis- 
cite did come, its results would be a foregone con- 
clusion. 


—. 


ONE of the first questions brought before the 
League of Nations in 1920 was a request from 
Peru that the Treaty of Ancon be revised. At this 
time, however, American hostility to the League 
was at its height, and we seemed to believe that we 
had a divine mission to settle by ourselves all dis- 
putes on the American continent. Apparently be- 
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cause of this attitude, Peru quickly withdrew he 
request to the League, and in 1922 the Unite 
States agreed to act as arbitrator on the questioy 
whether the plebiscite envisaged in the Treaty of 
Ancon should still be held. In the Coolidge-Hughe 
award of March, 1925, it was decreed that, despi, 
the lapse of thirty years and despite Chile’s terro;. 
ist policies, the plebiscite should still be carried out 
General Pershing was appointed to supervise th 
thankless task, but following further obstruction; 
on the part of Chile he returned to the Unite 
States on account of “dental trouble.” His plac 
was taken by General Lassiter, who reported iy 
June, 1926, that it was impossible to hold a plebis. 
cite, because of the wholesale deportations and eve 
assassinations of Peruvians by the Chilean author 
ities. The attempt was now abandoned, after re. 
lations between Chile and Peru had reached , 
breaking point, and after the prestige of the United 
States, which was really responsible for the fiasco, 
had been destroyed. 


THE insistence of Secretary of State Hughes upon 
a plebiscite, without making any provision for th 
occupation of Tacna-Arica by neutral troops, is on: 
of the most serious blunders in the annals of Amer. 
ican diplomacy. Had we followed European «x. 
perience, growing out of the peace treaties of Paris, 
we would have realized that such guarantees are 
essential if a plebiscite is not to be mere disguised 
annexation by the power in occupation of the terri. 
tory. Had the settlement of Tacna-Arica been left 
in League hands, it is practically certain that this 
mistake would not have been made. The Tacna 
Arica affair should teach the United States that we 
should not try to settle by ourselves all the attain 
of the American continent. Apparently this lesson 
was recognized when the United States last January 
declined to mediate in the Bolivia-Paraguay boun¢- 
ary dispute, and instead had the affair hanced 
jointly by the League Council and the Pan-Amer 
ican Conference. It is growing increasingly ur'*' «ly 
that the United States will attempt hencefu. 
enforce its overlordship in this hemisphere ww the 
extent of forbidding American states to take their 
disputes to the League of Nations if they wish 
do so. 


‘THE more we learn about the attempt of the In 
ternational Paper and Power Company to buy w 
newspapers, the more outrageous it seems. | his 
organization, which is primarily a power company 
and only secondarily in the business of selling paper, 
not only invested heavily in thirteen newspapers, 
including important organs in Chicago, Boston and 
New York City, but it attempted to buy at least 
twenty other leading papers, in every part of the 
country east of the Rocky Mountains. Included 
were the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Columbus, 
Ohio, Dispatch, Kansas City Star, Milwaukee 

ournal, Detroit Free Press, Cleveland News, 

ewark Evening News, Philadelphia Inquirer, |o 
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dianapolis News, Minneapolis Star, Buffalo Times, 
the Booth chain of papers in Michigan, and others. 
Two young men, Harold Hall and William 
LaVarre, were sent on a buying debauch through 
the South, purchasing four newspapers, and enter- 
ing into negotiations for twenty others. Appar- 
ently, all these efforts were only interrupted when 
the fact of the investment in the Boston Traveler 
and Herald became public, through the researches 
of other Boston publishers. For all we know to 
the contrary, the halt may have been only tempo- 
rary. Mr. Graustein of the I. P. and P. is cer- 
tainly unrepentant, and there is no law, nor any 
other form of handicap, to prevent his buying a 
hundred million dollars’ worth of papers if he 
wants to. 


MR. DWIGHT F. DAVIS has a fine opportunity 
for a piece of constructive work as Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Philippines. Mr. Stimson, in his short 
service there, brought about a better feeling among 
the Filipinos than had existed in many years, and 
there is no reason why Mr. Davis should not be 
able to consolidate these gains and augment them. 
Through his previous service as Assistant Secretary 
and Secretary of War, he has first-hand familiarity 
with many important aspects of the situation, and 
his general attitude is a guarantee that there will be 
no repetition of the fiasco of the late General 
Wood. If we are to insist on a continuance of our 
paternalistic attitude toward the Islands, Mr. Davis, 
at least, is qualified to make this an enlightened 
paternalism. 


The O’Fallon Decision 


Y a five-to-three decision the Supreme Court 
has, in the O'Fallon case, interjected a formi- 
dable obstacle to the success of utility regulation. 
It has almost capriciously upset years of work and 
seasoned conclusions by the trained experts of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and has disre- 
garded the judgment of the three ablest minds in 
its own body-—Justices Holmes, Brandeis and Stone. 
It has delivered another blow to its own prestige as 
a body capable of dealing intelligently with large 
economic problems, and has gone far to make public 
ownership of railroads the only logical course in 
the future. 

In order to understand the confusion in which 
this decision has left the task of regulation, it is 
necessary to delve a little into the complexity of the 
issues involved in the case. The basic legal prin- 
ciple is that rates shall be so set that they shall pro- 
vide a “fair return” on the aggregate value of the 
railroad properties used in public service. Con- 
gress has directed the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to determine the values of the several rail- 
roads to be used as a rate base. Since rates must 
be set for whole districts or regions rather than 
for single roads, what would be a fair return on 
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the aggregate value of all the roads in a region 
would undoubtedly provide less than a fair return 
for some roads and more for others. This gave 
rise to the device of recapture embodied in the 
Transportation Act of 1920. Whenever a road 
should earn more than 6 percent on its value, Con- 
gress provided that half the excess should be paid 
to the government and be employed as a fund to 
furnish credit to the weaker roads. It was in the 
endeavor to exercise this recapture provision that 
the O’Fallon case arose. The owners of the road 
contended that the Commission’s estimate of its ex- 
cess earnings was too large, since the value of the 
road as determined by the Commission was too 
small. The Commission chose to make this a test 
case by defending the method of valuation used— 
which was the same us the method being used for 
all the other railroads. The issue therefore di- © 
rectly affected the whole question of recapture. And 
it indirectly affected the valuations on the basis of 
which rates are fixed throughout the country. 

How is the value of a railroad—whether for 
rate-making or recapture purposes—determined? 
Congress had directed the Commission to give ‘“‘due 
consideration” to a number of factors, the most 
important of which are, the original cost of the 
properties less depreciation, and the cost of repro- 
ducing them new. Obviously, it, makes a good deal 
of difference to which of these factors the Com- 
mission gives the most weight. To build a rail- 
road before 1914 cost much less than it would 
have cost to reproduce it in 1920. It would have 
cost more to build a railroad in 1920 than to re- 
produce it now. The wide fluctuation of cost of 
reproduction, due to the great price changes inci- 
dent to the War, was not foreseen when Congress 
first embodied this provision in the law, or when 
the courts, in utility cases, first mentioned it. The 
idea was introduced rather as a check on inflated 
costs of construction and inflated capitalization, in 
a period when general price levels changed com- 
paratively little. Before the War the railroads 
argued that original costs alone should be consid- 
ered, while the public representatives argued that if 
a railroad could be reproduced at a lower price than 
its investment account showed, it was entitled to a 
return only on the reproduction cost. But since the 
War, the tune of the railroads has changed. They, 
like most of the other utilities, have contended that 
the ‘‘value” of their properties is what it would cost 
to reproduce them at the much higher prices of to- 
day. Acceptance of this doctrine, as the newspaper 
headlines have emphasized, might add as much as 
$11,000,000,000 to railroad valuations, and a cor- 
responding amount to rates. 

Faced with this dilemma, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission applied a compromisé method. 
It first determined, at great expense, what it would 
have cost to reproduce the railroads in 1914, stat- 
ing that, before that time, original costs were difh- 
cult to ascertain, and probably would not differ 
materially from reproduction costs, because price 
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changes had been negligible since the dates of most 
of the construction. It then brought the estimate 
of value up to date by adding the actual costs of 
additions and betterments since 1914, and subtract- 
ing depreciation. Land was excepted from this 
procedure, being valued at present prices. This 
procedure it defended largely on grounds of eco- 
nomic practicability. In the first place, by this plan 
the valuations could be kept constantly up to date 
by a mere accounting procedure, whereas to keep 
on redetermining the cost of reproduction every 
year would involve cumbersome engineering in- 
ventories and dubious estimates impossible to carry 
out promptly. In the second place, if weight were 
given to cost of reproduction since 1914, there was 
no logical stopping point short of giving this factor 
prime consideration. By what mental juggling could 
it be decided how much weight should be given to 
the theoretical increases in “value” arising from 
changes in the price level, if it was not to be wholly 
decisive? But if reproduction cost were to be taken 
as the sole factor, the result would be absurd and 
injurious in the extreme. Rapid and wide fluctua- 
tions in value and hence in rates would have to be 
made. A dangerous clement of instability would 
be introduced into our economic order, which would 
aggravate the evil effects of price inflation and de- 
flation. If the court should decide that values of 
railroad property must now be raised according to 
post-war costs of reproduction, furthermore, rates 
which would provide a “fair return” upon these 
values would be so high that the railroads them- 
selves would not desire to change them; the dis- 
couragement which they would provide to traffic 
would in itself reduce earnings. We should then 
be treated to the strange spectacle of the railroads 
voluntarily charging rates lower than those which 
the court had decided would be confiscatory of rail- 
road property if fixed by the Commission. It was 
ridiculous, moreover, to assume that the values 
fixed by the Commission, on which the roads had 
actually been earning something less than the “fair 
return” of 534 percent, were economically too low, 
when the roads making this return had found little 
difficulty in attracting the new investment which 
they required. 

These practical considerations the majority 
opinion of the Supreme Court, as written by Jus- 
tice McReynolds, now brushes aside without even 
deigning to discuss them. It contents itself with 
saying that the Commission erred on legalistic 
grounds by not giving “due consideration” to the 
cost of reproduction since 1914. Congress and the 
courts had both decided that consideration must be 
given this factor; the Commission had not done so; 
therefore it was wrong. Commissioner Eastman, 
in his opinion accompanying the original ruling of 
the Commission, had dealt with this objection. He 
acknowledged that the process adopted by the Com- 
mission appeared to be in conflict with certain 
Supreme Court decisions in non-railroad cases which 
gave primary weight to the -cost of reproduction. 
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But he pointed out that the decisions of the court 
itself were conflicting in this matter. And he argued 
that it was the function of the Commission, 1 
— to follow legal precedent, but to use its on 
best judgment in dealing with such highly comp! cx 

and difficult practical issues, in the hope that the 
judges, who after all were not railroad exper; 
and had many other things to think of, would b: 
enlightened by its reasoning. His estimate of th. 
‘cars open-minded intelligence was evidently too 

g 

What is the Commission to do aiet If it should 
again consider how much weight should be given to 
reproduction cost since 1914, again decide that |it. 
tle weight should be given to it, and reaffirm it; 
valuation, the court would undoubtedly repeat i:; 
verdict that the Commission had not given this 
matter “due consideration.” But what is “due con. 
sideration” ? If the Commission should raise valu; 
5 percent, in view of increased costs of reproduc. 
tion, would that be enough? Or would 10 percent, 
or 15 percent be required? The court, of course, 
gives no hint; there is no basis in reason for it to do 
so. Any such compromise would undoubtedly bring 
further legal challenge from the railroads; the mat. 
ter would remain unsettled throughout furtlier 
months and years of litigation. Revaluations wou! 
be filed on top of revaluations while actual regu!:- 
tion rusted and became unworkable. If the Com. 
mission follows the plain inference of the court's 
opinion, it will honor those — which give 
virtually full force to cost of reproduction new. |n 
that case, the railroads undoubtedly will not wish 
to charge as much as their valuations would permit. 
And there will be few excess earnings to recaptur 
since most of the companies will not be makin 
more than 6 percent on their enlarged cose 
Rate regulation and recapture will thus both b: 
come dead letters; the roads can fix rates as they 


c 
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please. And there is also the possibility that in the 


future a steadily declining price level might even- 
tually bring the cost of reproduction down to 
point where the railroads would try to upset the 
legal precedent they have now established, and 
further confusion would ensue. 

The incubus of the valuation controversy thus 
threatens to destroy the very basis of regulation. 
What else is there for the consumers to turn to, 
except public ownership? Whatever may be the 
ineficiencies of the better forms of public owne:- 
ship—and we are inclined to believe they are nt 
as black as they are painted—it at least avoids thc 
enormous economic wastes which have proved to be 
associated with valuation. Under public ownership, 
costs of the property are known; the public mer¢!y 
has to pay a fixed and low return on the moncy 
it borrows; and these borrowings may be amortizcd 
and the return in the end canceled. The utility be- 
comes an institution for service, instead of a prop- 
erty which, by manipulation of abstruse economic 
and legal theory in expensive litigation, can be mace 


2 fountain of profits for favored individuals. 
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In Reply to Mr. Ward 


yued HE article by Mr. Patrick J. Ward, which we 
T pubtish elsewhere in this issue, puts the Catho- 
lic case against birth control about as well as 
anybody can put it. Mr. Ward is moderate and 
intelligent, and his attitude toward the problem of 
overty, and toward social amelioration in general, 
is that which is shared by most of our readers. In 
spite of these facts, we do not see how anyone can 
agree with his position, except under the influence 
of a profound emotional bias which is beyond the 
reach of reason. To have such a bias it is not neces- 
sary, of course, to be a Catholic. Some Protestant 
churches take the same position and for reasons 
which are in part identical. The New Republic is 
just as much opposed to obscurantism by one group 
as another, and much of the criticism which follows 
applies with equal force to both. 

The opposition to birth control on the part of the 
Catholic Church goes back historically to a time 
when it was much better justified than it is today. 
From the earliest times, nearly all peoples have 
artificially limited the population, usually by in- 
fanticide. Contraception comes much later in the 
scale, and has in fact been widely known and util- 
ized only within the past century. When death rates 
were enormously high, there was some reason for 
high birth rates; the Church wanted stalwart sons 
and daughters as did Kaiser Wilhelm before the 
War, and as Mussolini does today. There was 
once no other method of maintaining a large popu- 
lation, even though such a high proportion of the 
babies sojourned only briefly in this world and then 
went to fill the cemeteries. With a low death rate, 
be however, a very much smaller number of births per 
be annum will produce an augmented annual increase 
ho. in the population. Even if you assume that an in- 
; creasing population is a good thing for any country 
—a point as to which there is grave dispute—the 
miracles of modern medicine have destroyed the 
necessity which once justified the Church's historic 
doctrine. 

4 There is the best of reason to’ believe that this 
fact is already recognized, and acted upon, by many 
members of the Church. The birth rate in several 
Catholic countries is declining with a rapidity which 
strongly suggests that it is subject to deliberate con- 
trol. Mr. Ward admits the decline but suggests 
that it may be due to other factors. That this is 
not the case is shown by the example of Italy, which 
is overwhelmingly Catholic, and in which birth-con- 
trol information is interdicted both by the Church 
and by Mussolini. There has been no change in any 
other factor such as would support Mr. Ward’s con- 
je tention, yet the birth rate is steadily and rapidly 
aed declining. The same thing is true in other Catholic 
has regions—Bavaria, for instance—and there is good 

¥ reason to believe that it is true in the Catholic popu- 
lation of the United States. Three generations ago, 
ten or twelve children were rather the rule than 
the exception; how many Catholics do the readers 
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of The New Republic know who have families of 
that size today? There are, to be sure, factors 
other than contraception which tend to reduce the 
number of children, notably the postponement of 
marriage, but no one can suppose that these are 
sufficient, in the case of either the Catholics or 
others, to explain a reduction in the birth rate of 
one half. 

Mr. Ward says that his church does not require 
its communicants to have as many children as are 
humanly possible. It permits limitation of offspring 
through abstaining from intercourse, and he as- 
sunies that such “abstinence and continence” are 
identical with “virtue.” —The question whether mar- 
ried couples ought to live together but abstain from 
intercourse for long periods of time is one as to 
which the opinion of any layman, Catholic or non- 
Catholic, or of any church official, is of negligible 
importance. It is a question for doctors and 
psychologists, and even among these, the opinion of 
rigid members of any religious sect, Catholic or 
Protestant, which preaches continence should be 
barred on the ground that it is impossible for such 
a person to look at the question in an attitude of 
scientific impartiality. If these prejudiced witnesses 
are excluded, there can be no question but that 
modern medical leaders do not approve of such ab- 
stinence. ‘The correlation between it and psychic 
disorders of various kinds is too high to be acci- 
dental. 

Mr. Ward cites the views of those who would 
give birth-control information only in exceptional 
circumstances, and makes much of the argument 
that in practice it would be difficult to draw the line 
between these unusual cases and others. This is a 
point which we are not interested in refuting; we 
believe that parenthood should be voluntary under 
all circumstances, and that anyone who wants infor- 
mation regarding contraception should have it. This 
information is now practically universal among the 
rich and the middle classes; it is only the poor who 
are ignorant. It should be said, however, that the 
condition he objects to is the one set up by the law 
in New York State and elsewhere, and no serious 
difficulties appear to be encountered because of it. 
Even if there were a risk that information would 
get into the wrong hands, such a danger seems to 
us greatly preferable to the alternative, which is 
withholding the information from those who, even 
under the definition in the !aw, are held to deserve 
it. 
Neither are we impressed by Mr. Ward's arti- 
ficial distinction between those who believe in con- 
scious control of population growth, and those who 
seek amelioration of the economic causes of poverty. 
No such distinction exists in fact. The supporters 
of birth control do not naively assume that the uni- 
versal practice of voluntary parenthood will solve 
all social questions; there is no inconsistency in fight- 
ing both for this principle and for other devices for 
improving the lot of the common man. All the 
programs Mr. Ward so proudly enumerates have 
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changes had been negligible since the dates of most 
of the construction. It then brought the estimate 
of value up to date by adding the actual costs of 
additions and betterments since 1914, and subtract- 
ing depreciation. Land was excepted from this 
procedure, being valued at present prices. This 
procedure it defended largely on grounds of eco- 
nomic practicability. In the first place, by this plan 
the valuations could be kept constantly up to date 
by a mere accounting procedure, whereas to keep 
on redetermining the cost of reproduction every 
year would involve cumbersome engineering in- 
ventories and dubious estimates impossible to carry 
out promptly. In the second place, if weight were 
given to cost of reproduction since 1914, there was 
no logical stopping point short of giving this factor 
prime consideration. By what mental juggling could 
it be decided how much weight should be given to 
the theoretical increases in “value’”’ arising from 
changes in the price level, if it was not to be wholly 
decisive? But if reproduction cost were to be taken 
as the sole factor, the result would be absurd and 
injurious in the extreme. Rapid and wide fluctua- 
tions in value and hence in rates would have to be 
made. A dangerous element of instability would 
be introduced into our economic order, which would 
aggravate the evil effects of price inflation and de- 
flation. If the court should decide that values of 
railroad property must now be raised according to 
post-war costs of reproduction, furthermore, rates 
which would provide a “fair return” upon these 
values would be so high that the railroads them- 
selves would not desire to change them; the dis- 
couragement which they would provide to traffic 
would in itself reduce earnings. We should then 
be treated to the strange spectacle of the railroads 
voluntarily charging rates lower than those which 
the court had decided would be confiscatory of rail- 
road property if fixed by the Commission. It was 
ridiculous, moreover, to assume that the values 
fixed by the Commission, on which the roads had 
actually been earning something less than the “fair 
return” of 534 percent, were economically too low, 
when the roads making this return had found little 
difficulty in attracting the new investment which 
they required. 

These practical considerations the majority 
opinion of the Supreme Court, as written by Jus- 
tice McReynolds, now brushes aside without even 
deigning to discuss them. It contents itself with 
saying that the Commission erred on legalistic 
grounds by not giving “due consideration” to the 
cost of reproduction since 1914. Congress and the 
courts had both decided that consideration must be 
given this factor; the Commission had not done so; 
therefore it was wrong. Commissioner Eastman, 
in his opinion accompanying the original ruling of 
the Commission, had dealt with this objection. He 
acknowledged that the process adopted by the Com- 
mission appeared to be in conflict with certain 
Supreme Court decisions in non-railroad cases which 
gave primary weight to the cost of reproduction. 
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But he pointed out that the decisions of the court 
itself were conflicting in this matter. And he argue, 
that it was the function of the Commission, 1. 
blindly to follow legal precedent, but to use its oy 
best judgment in dealing with such highly comp! ex 
and difficult practical issues, in the hope that tlic 
judges, who after all were not railroad exper; 
and had many other things to think of, would |). 
enlightened by its reasoning. His estimate of t). 
cet s open-minded intelligence was evidently to. 
igh 

What is the Commission to do sow? If it should 
again consider how much weight should be given to 
reproduction cost since 1914, again decide that |it- 
tle weight should be given to it, and reaffirm ::; 
valuation, the court would undoubtedly repeat i:; 
verdict that the Commission had not given th; 
matter “due consideration.” But what is “due con- 
sideration” ? Lf the Commission should raise valu; 
5 percent, in view of increased costs of reproduc. 
tion, would that be enough? Or would 10 percent 
or 15 percent be required? The court, of course 
gives no hint; there is no basis in reason for it to ( 
so. Any such compromise would undoubtedly brin 
further legal challenge from the railroads; the ma: 
ter would remain unsettled throughout further 
months and years of litigation. Revaluations wou! i 
be filed on top of revaluations while actual regu: 
tion rusted and became unworkable. If the C 
mission follows the plain inference of the court's 
opinion, it will honor those precedents which gi\¢ 
virtually full force to cost of reproduction new. |n 
that case, the railroads undoubtedly will not wish 
to charge as much as their valuations would perm t. 
And there will be few excess earnings to recapture, 
since most of the companies will not be making 
more than 6 percent on their enlarged valuati: 
Rate regulation and recapture will thus both be- 
come dead letters; the roads can fix rates as they 
please. And there is also the possibility that in ‘.< 
future a steadily declining price level might evy«- 
tually bring the cost of reproduction down to a 
point where the railroads would try to upset the 
legal precedent they have now established, and 
further confusion would ensue. 

The incubus of the valuation controversy tus 
threatens to destroy the very basis of regulation. 
What else is there for the consumers to turn to, 
except public ownership? Whatever may be tlc 
inefficiencies of the better forms of public ownc'- 
ship—and we are inclined to believe they are 1 
as black as they are painted—it at least avoids tic 
enormous economic wastes which have proved to be 
associated with valuation. Under public ownersh)), 
costs of the property are known; the public merely 
has to pay a fixed and low return on the mony 
it borrows; and these borrowings may be amortized 
and the return in the end canceled. The utility be- 
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comes an institution for service, instead of a prop- 


erty which, by manipulation of abstruse economc 
and legal theory in expensive litigation, can be mace 
a fountain of profits for favored individuals. 
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In Reply to Mr. Ward 


HE article by Mr. Patrick J. Ward, which we 

publish elsewhere in this issue, puts the Catho- 
lic case against birth control about as well as 
anybody can put it. Mr. Ward is moderate and 
intelligent, and his attitude toward the problem of 
poverty, and toward social amelioration in general, 
is that which is shared by most of our readers. In 
spite of these facts, we do not see how anyone can 
agree with his position, except under the influence 
of a profound emotional bias which is beyond the 
reach of reason. To have such a bias it is not neces- 
sary, of course, to be a Catholic. Some Protestant 
churches take the same position and for reasons 
which are in part identical. The New Republic is 
just as much opposed to obscurantism by one group 
as another, and much of the criticism which follows 
applies with equal force to both. 

The opposition to birth control on the part of the 
Catholic Church goes back historically to a time 
when it was much better justified than it is today. 
From the earliest times, nearly all peoples have 
artificially limited the population, usually by in- 
fanticide. Contraception comes much later in the 
scale, and has in fact been widely known and util- 
ized only within the past century. When death rates 
were enormously high, there was some reason for 
high birth rates; the Church wanted stalwart sons 
and daughters as did Kaiser Wilhelm before the 
War, and as Mussolini does today. There was 
once no other method of maintaining a large popu- 
lation, even though such a high proportion of the 
babies sojourned only briefly in this world and then 
went to fill the cemeteries. With a low death rate, 
however, a very much smaller number of births per 
annum will produce an augmented annual increase 
in the population. Even if you assume that an in- 
creasing population is a good thing for any country 
—a point as to which there is grave dispute—the 
miracles of modern medicine have destroyed the 
necessity which once justified the Church’s historic 
doctrine. 

There is the best of reason to believe that this 
fact is already recognized, and acted upon, by many 
members of the Church. The birth rate in several 
Catholic countries is declining with a rapidity which 
strongly suggests that it is subject to deliberate con- 
trol. Mr. Ward admits the decline but suggests 
that it may be due to other factors. That this is 
not the case is shown by the example of Italy, which 
is overwhelmingly Catholic, and in which birth-con- 
trol information is interdicted both by the Church 
and by Mussolini. There has been no change in any 
other factor such as would support Mr. Ward’s con- 
tention, yet the birth rate is steadily and rapidly 
declining. The same thing is true in other Catholic 
regions—Bavaria, for instance—and there is good 
reason to believe that it is true in the Catholic popu- 
lation of the United States. Three generations ago, 
ten or twelve children were rather the rule than 
the exception; how many Catholics do the readers 
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of The New Republic know who have families of 
that size today? There are, to be sure, factors 
other than contraception which tend to reduce the 
number of children, notably the postponement of 
marriage, but no one can suppose that these are 
sufficient, in the case of either the Catholics or 
others, to explain a reduction in the birth rate of 
one half. 

Mr. Ward says that his church does not require 
its communicants to have as many children as are 
humanly possible. It permits limitation of offspring 
through abstaining from intercourse, and he as- 
sumes that such “abstinence and continence” are 
identical with “virtue.” The question whether mar- 
ried couples ought to live together but abstain from 
intercourse for long periods of time is one as to 
which the opinion of any layman, Catholic or non- 
Catholic, or of any church official, is of negligible 
importance. It is a question for doctors and 
psychologists, and even among these, the opinion of 
rigid members of any religious sect, Catholic or 
Protestant, which preaches continence should be 
barred on the ground that it is impossible for such 
a person to look at the question in an attitude of 
scientific impartiality. If these prejudiced witnesses 
are excluded, there can be no question but that 
modern medical leaders do not approve of such ab- 
stinence. ‘The correlation between it and psychic 
disorders of various kinds is too high to be acci- 
dental. 

Mr. Ward cites the views of those who would 
give birth-control information only in exceptional 
circumstances, and makes much of the argument 
that in practice it would be difficult to draw the line 
between these unusual cases and others. This is a 
point which we are not interested in refuting; we 
believe that parenthood should be voluntary under 
all circumstances, and that anyone who wants infor- 
mation regarding contraception should have it. This 
information is now practically universal among the 
rich and the middle classes; it is only the poor who 
are ignorant. It should be said, however, that the 
condition he objects to is the one set up by the law 
in New York State and elsewhere, and no serious 
difficulties appear to be encountered because of it. 
Even if there were a risk that information would 
get into the wrong hands, such a danger seems to 
us greatly preferable to the alternative, which is 
withholding the information from those who, even 
under the definition in the law, are held to deserve 
it. 
Neither are we impressed by Mr. Ward's arti- 
ficial distinction between those who believe in con- 
scious control of population growth, and those who 
seek amelioration of the economic causes of poverty. 
No such distinction exists in fact. The supporters 
of birth control do not naively assume that the uni- 
versal practice of voluntary parenthood will solve 
all social questions; there is no inconsistency in fight- 
ing both for this principle and for other devices for 
improving the lot of the common man. All the 
programs Mr. Ward so proudly enumerates have 
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in fact been carried farthest in the countries where 
the use of birth control is most widespread; they 
are least advanced in those countries, many of them 
dominated by his own church, where the practice is 
under religious or legal prohibition, or both. When 
he says, in succeeding sentences, that “it is worse 
than useless, because the only advice it offers the 
struggling masses is to adjust themselves to their 
economic level,” and that “‘to all classes it proffers a 
soft life, a ‘sybarite ease,’ a deadly sophistry,” he 
not only directly contradicts himself, but his first 
statement is untrue to the historic facts, as untrue 
as his assumption that “those who support artificial 
birth restriction” and “those who hold that the 
gratification of sexual appetite is the central purpose 
in marital life” are one and the same. 

Mr. Ward’s article is confined to the theory of 
his church; it is only fair that we should look also 
at the facts. In actual practice, in the typical Catho- 
lic countries, we find a wide tolerance for extra- 
marital sexual experience on the part of men, and, 
to a much lesser degree, on the part of women. 
While their death rates, and especially their infant 
death rates, have declined, they are still tragically 
high, far higher than in the countries where birth 
control is more generally in use. These are the 
countries, too, where women are most completely 
in a state of subjection. Such a gap between idealis- 
tic theory and sordid practice is too wide to be 
ignored by anyone who is realistically seeking the 
truth. 

Strongest of all the indictments of the Catholic 
position in regard to birth control is its policy which 
in the United States has been largely successful, of 
having its views embodied in legislation which ap- 
plies to all citizens. If the Church wishes to impose 
its beliefs upon its own members, that is, after all, 
the Church’s own business, although The New Re- 
public believes that the situation which results may 
become so serious as to require the attention of the 
whole community. But a far different picture is 
created when the Church tries to inflict its views 
upon everyone, Catholics and non-Catholics alike— 
a charge which Mr. Ward says he “resents,” but 
one which is nevertheless true. The Catholic policy 
is in the first place an admission that the moral 
authority of the Church with its own communicants 
is not strong enough to ensure obedience, so that 
the admonitions of the priests have to be backed by 
the law; and in the second place, it is an attempt to 
improve people’s morals by legislation, a policy to 
which prominent Catholics are bitterly opposed 
when the Protestants do it in the case of prohibi- 
tion. Every one of the arguments which the Catho- 
lic writers have so skillfully applied in criticism of 
the Eighteenth Amendment is jus +s logical when 
turned against the Church's attituae on birth con- 
trol. The readiness with which the Church adopts 
the methods of the Puritans in behalf of its own 
cause inevitably throws under suspicion the sincerity 
of its argument for freedom in other fields. And 
finally, the Church’s attitude is a support of igno- 
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rance as opposed to knowledge; it is on a par with 
the discarded doctrine of the index expurgatorius : it 
is an effort to keep darkness where there could be 
light. Such an effort, we submit, is out of line with 
the whole march of civilization. 

To recite these facts about the Catholic opposj. 
tion to birth control indicates, in our opinion, the 
inevitability of an alteration of the Church's atti. 
tude in the not-so-distant future. The thought of 
the Church in regard to this subject crystallized in 
an era before women had achieved even the partial 
emancipation which is theirs today. It did not 
then matter in the least that this dogma in practice 
has put no restraints upon men—seems, indeed, to 
have been created for their especial benefit—while 
it has subjected women to burdens which in many 
cases are almost insupportable. Today it matters 
increasingly, and the fact that some women accept 
these burdens cheerfully, and support the doctrine 
which is so cruelly unfair to their sex as a whole, 
will not stand in the way of alteration. The other 
fact of importance we have already suggested: the 
Church’s attitude was created at a time when hich 
death rates made a corresponding high birth rate 
socially desirable in order to maintain the popula- 
tion. With death rates now reduced by a half, and 
the infant death rates in some countries by three- 
quarters, the Catholic doctrine would, if it were stil! 
implicitly obeyed, soon swamp the western world 
with overpopulation. The Church has never yet 
failed to throw overboard a doctrine which has be- 
come conspicuously obsolete, and we predict that 
this will be the case with its opposition to the vol- 
untary parenthood movement. When this has hap- 
pened, such a defense as Mr. Ward has written 
will seem even to Catholic communicants a curiosity 
for a museum. 


Education Viewed by Its 
Victims 

HE PRIZE contest conducted by The New 

Republic for college undergraduates and r-- 
cent graduates, for the best essay on “College as It 
Might Be,” produced an interesting cross-section of 
the collegiate mind of today, and one worth con- 
sidering for its own sake. That the replies were 
fairly representative is indicated, we feel, both by 
their number and their character. Well over a 
hundred essays were received, coming from nearly 
four-score colleges, in twenty American states and 
in Canada. Every part of the United States was 
represented in about the proportions to be expected 
on a basis of the college population. The men, 
it is interesting to note, outnumbered the women by 
about two to one. 

On the questions suggested for special consider- 
ation by the terms of the contest, there was, in most 
cases, a decided preponderance of opinion. ‘Thu, 
in regard to location, sixteen favored the country 
and thirty-three the city, or a place near the city. 
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For coeducation there were forty-two as against 
nine opposed. For fraternities there were thirteen, 
with twenty-four opposed. The issue which elicited 
the largest number of expressed opinions was 
athletics: out of fifty-two only four expressed them- 
selves as in favor of intercollegiate contests; forty- 
eight proposed intramural contests or no organiza- 
tion of sports whatever. 

Undoubtedly the subject and terms of the con- 
test appealed to a selected group of thoughtful and 
critical students whose sense of dissatisfaction with 
conditions as they find them is strong. In the whole 
body of material the critical attitude was expressed 
freely and trenchantly, while positive measures of 
improvement were put forward in most cases ten- 
tatively and guardedly. In this respect the mind 
of the student does not differ from that of his 
teachers. Naturally, the thought of the student 
was influenced by the experiments in undergradu- 
ate education now in progress in various institutions. 
In particular, the Experimental College of the 
University of Wisconsin has appealed to the im- 
agination of students throughout the country, and 
traces of its influence appeared in a large number 
of essays. The method of instruction in precep- 
torial groups, led by genuine teachers, was very 
generally advocated as against the lecture system. 
In the matter of curriculum, the plan of giving a 
large part of the first two years to survey and orien- 
tation courses, now in vogue in many institutions, 
met with general approval; and the policy of spe- 
cialization in fields, rather than in departments of 
learning, involved in the final honors system at 
Harvard, Swarthmore, Smith and elsewhere, was 
commended. There was a fairly general protest 
against academic machinery of all sorts, against 
grading systems, examinations, and, rather surpris- 
ingly, against degrees and the ceremonies connected 
with graduation,-which are supposed to console the 
earnest student for his lack of recognition in athletic 
and social life. If we may take the evidence elic- 
ited by the contest as in any sense typical, there 
is obviously a very general suspicion on the part of 
thoughtful students that they are being duped, not 
to say exploited, for institutional ends not imme- 
diately associated with their own interests and pur- 
poses: intercollegiate football exists for the benefit 
of the public, whose organs, the newspapers, bitterly 
combat efforts to limit it; fraternities have become 
the vested interests of alumni who have not out- 
grown college politics; the academic ritual of 
courses, lectures and examinations is kept alive by 
professors who have no other means of maintain- 
ing themselves—one interesting suggestion was that 
examinations should be set for the purpose of test- 
ing the efficiency of teaching rather than diligence 
in learning; and degrees are granted for the con- 
venience of alumni secretaries in establishing lists 
of future donors to the institution. In the midst 
of exaggeration and irony, there were genuine and 
wholesome signs of weariness and impatience with 
what is comprehensively called bunk. 
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The essays submitted were perhaps as remark- 
able for what they did not contain as for what 
they did. An example was the almost complete 
absence of any reference to religious activity or 
the relation of higher education to supernatural 
concerns, such as salvation and immortality. In 
view of the ecclesiastical origin and history of 
universities, and the contemporary affiliations of 
many of them, this evidence of the secularization 
of the student body is interesting. Another omission 
was the lack of consideration of the relation of col- 
lege years to preparation for later life, or even to 
subsequent graduate and professional studies. The 
general tendency was to discuss the college course as 
a self-contained unit, a period in which the student 
has an opportunity to become acquainted with essen- 
tial and intrinsic values, things worth while in them- 
selves as tending toward that heightening of con- 
sciousness which we call beauty, and not merely in- 
strumental and relative to future welfare, either 
personal or social. Those students who see the 
dilemma of the unadjusted graduate are appalled 
by it, but show in face of it only a gently bewildered 
idealism. One essay, indeed, raised the question 
which lies at the basis of the whole discussion: How 
is it possible to conceive of college in terms satis- 
factory to its ideal, when it issues from and leads 
into a society in which spiritual and social values 
are at a discount in comparison with material suc- 
cess? It is the dilemma to which Professor Dewey 
calls attention in comparing elementary education in 
the United States with that in Russia, the difficulty 
of maintaining in schools standards of good will and 
coéperation in conduct which are at variance with 
the processes of a competitive and predatory so- 
ciety. Does college exist to train its graduates to 
succeed in the present world, or to make a better 
world? College authorities would doubtless cry 
vociferously “Both,” having, like their students, 
ceased to bother with a religion which says, “Ye 
cannot serve God and Mammon.” This com- 
promise, however, is a subject for discussion by 
those who are responsible for the college, not those 
who are only its beneficiaries—or, as some of our 
essayists would have it, its victims. 
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Some time ago The New Republic published in 
its correspondence columns a letter from Mrs. 
Margaret Sanger, the noted leader in the birth- 
control movement, in which she quoted Mr. P. J. 
Ward of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
of Washington, D. C., on the question of the official 
Catholic point of view regarding birth control. Mr. 
Ward replied, in a letter which we also published, 
saying that “the statements attributed to me and 
given by Mrs. Sanger in quotation were never made 
by me and are not a definition ‘of the attitude of 
the Catholic Church concerning the morals and 
habits of non-Catholics.’” 

In view of this correspondence, and also in view 
of the general present public interest in the Catholic 
position on birth control, The New Republic invited 
Mr. Ward to write for its pages a definite state- 
ment of the Catholic attitude, which he has done in 
the article which follows. We, of course, do not 
need to say that we present his views purely as a 
matter of information, and that they do fot repre- 
sent the attitude of The New Republic. An editorial 
comment on his argument will be found in an article 
on page 32 of this issue-—Tue Eprrors. 


c & HE teaching of the Catholic Church on 
contraception, or, as it is more commonly 
but inaccurately termed, birth control, is 
reasonable and healthful, and is mindful of those 
elements that work for the best interests of society. 
Chief among these are a spirit of self-mastery, of 
conscious and willing sacrifice, an understanding of 
the place of the individual in the social cosmos, a 
realization of the ordered relations of body and 
soul. 

The individual who successfully carries these into 
his personal life and relationships is the vital con- 
structive force in society and the fiber of the State. 
He is putting into action what is essential to all 
human well-being, love of God and love of neigh- 
bor. This requires that he live faithfully according 
to all God’s commandments and be ever ready to 
make personal sacrifices for the common good. 

He who fails to make this the measure of his 
conduct is a weakness in society. His actions are 
characterized by a lack of self-control, a spirit of 
willfulness and self-love, a desire to avoid respon- 
sibility, and an inability to realize that the body must 
be governed by that superior faculty which marks 
off man distinctively from the animal world in the 
functions of which he participates. | 

Those who support artificial birth restriction and 
who hold that the gratification of sexual appetite 
is the central purpose in marital life are simply 
adhering to the view that the human being is pri- 
marily governed by his animal appetites rather than 
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by his intellect. It is safe to assume that these per- 
sons do not truly understand the unselfish, spiritual 
love which is peculiar to human creatures. 

The Catholic Church teaches that the artificial 
prevention of conception by mechanical, chemical, 
or other means is intrinsically evil. Since this is the 
universal moral law, it applies with equal force to 
Catholic and non-Catholic. 

The declining birth rate in so-called Catholic 
countries is often adduced as evidence that Catholics 
practise birth control. A decline in the birth rate 
is not in itself evidence of contraceptive practices. 
There are, no doubt, Catholics who practise con- 
traception. There are also Catholics who commit 
murder, robbery, and other crimes which are against 
the moral law. 

Declining populations, in the sense of decreasing 
fertility, are characteristic of all western countries 
during the past fifty years. In comparing one coun- 
try with another, several factors have to be consid- 
ered: age of population, female live births, emigra- 
tion, etc. In 1910 France and Ireland had the low- 
est birth rates in northwestern Europe, but by 1926, 
Ireland’s birth rate was the highest in Europe, and 
the French birth rate exceeded that of England, 
Sweden, or Switzerland. 

The Church does not forbid the limitation of 
families under all or any conditions. In the family, 
as in other relationships, it expects its children to 
exercise prudence and foresight. It does not re- 
quire child-bearing without regard to the health of 
the mother or to the family income. It simply 
teaches that if a limitation is placed on the number 
of children brought into the world it must be done 
through abstinence and continence. The Christian 
life surely requires the exercise of virtue as well as 
of worldly wisdom. 

Catholics examine the population problem— 
which does not stand by itself, but is only a part 
of the larger social problem—and contribute to its 
true solution in the light of human well-being, which 
is the ground-work of Catholic ethics. Present so- 
ciety might be likened to a machine in which the 
various parts are out of adjustment, ill-fitting and 
not working harmoniously. The spiritual, social 
and economic elements in that society may be com- 
pared to the driving power and to the various inte 
grating wheels and cogs which must fit in with each 
other if the machine is to perform its functions. A 
part which seems small, detached, or of little con- 
sequence goes wrong and the whole machine is 
thrown out of gear. The machine depends on the 
adjustment of all its units. On the other hand, no 
part, regardless of how much time and effort are 
spent in improving it, will work properly or for long 
while the machine as a whole is not functioning as 
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it should. The problem is not to be solved by get- 
ting this or that isolated pair of wheels into cor- 
respondence, but by making the whole machine 
workable. 

This is a reasonable and constructive attitude to- 
ward the question. It rightly places on society the 
burden of fairly meeting and solving those concrete 
difficulties of wages, rent, profit, and distribution, 
which stand in the way of progressive amelioration 
of social ills. Nothing is gained by circumventing 
these evils, as birth-controllers propose to do, and 
airily passing off their proper solution to some 
future generation. 





The effort made by the more extreme advocates 
of birth control to sweep away completely the pres- 
ent laws which prevent circulation through the mails 
and the importation across our borders or through 
our ports of contraceptive instruments, medicines, 
or literature, has not, I believe, the support of any 
responsible body of citizens in this country. The 
principal religious groups recognize the tremendous 
moral and social dangers inherent in the teaching 
and practice of birth control. The Methodist 
Church, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Lutheran, and 
other denominations, are as steadfastly opposed to 
these changes in the law as is the Catholic Church. 

The repeal of these laws would mean the open 
display and sale in drug stores of birth-control ap- 
pliances and drugs, as is the case in other countries. 
It could not have other than a most degrading effect 
on the minds and habits of the people. The United 
States mails would be open to every kind of porno- 
graphic literature and advertisement. 

This would be the effect of the Cummins-Vaile 
and similar bills. The American Birth Control 
League has stated it does not favor these sweeping 
changes, but proposes amending legislation to per- 
mit physicians legally to prescribe and use contra- 
ceptive appliances and to allow such appliances and 
information regarding them and their use to go 
freely through the mails. The futility of restrict- 
ing contraception to certain cases is dealt with later 
in this article. 

The Catholic Church, with other Christian reli- 
gions, upholds laws which defend public morality 
and well-being. The repeal or modification of the 
laws in question would put the State in the position 
of lending itself to a course of conduct which is 
morally and intrinsically evil. In other words, the 
information which birth-controllers seek now to 
have disseminated is not simply that advocating 
birth control in general terms. This is published 
and carried in the mails under present statutes. 
What is desired is the distribution of instruments, 
drugs and the specific information (instructions, 
clinical reports, photographs, diagrams, advertise- 
ments, etc.) showing actual ways and means of 
achieving contraception. The dissemination of this 
knowledge has the sole purpose of encouraging per- 
sons to practise contraception. Contraception is not 
a matter of choice with the individual, but is for- 
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bidden by the natural law which is binding on all 

men, regardless of their religious beliefs. The laws 

of the State must conform to the natural law. The 

State has an obligation to resist any movement 

— threatens its peace, stability and general wel- 
are. 

Catholics have no apology to make in the matter. 
They have the right to resent this inveterate habit 
of certain people who, because Catholics oppose a 
policy or a law which they believe to be against 
good morals and public welfare, place them in the 
light of opposing the wishes of the people, or of 
interfering in the affairs of nca-Chabilice 

In the statutes forbidding the sale and distribu- 
tion of contraceptives, the civil law is reaffirming 
the natural law, as it does in the case of adultery or 
polygamy. There are those in this country who 
advocate free love and who look on marriage as 
an antediluvian superstition. Catholics would 
oppose, as would the majority of citizens of the 
country, any effort to repeal or modify the criminal 
statutes relating to adultery and nah Ste The 
United States government disincorporated the 
Mormon Church and confiscated its property when 
it refused to obey the law on monogamy. The 
Catholic Church will oppose the dissemination of 
birth-control information directly because such 
knowledge has the purpose of inducing practices 
which are a breach of the moral law, which the 
State has the duty to uphold for its preservation 
and the welfare of its citizens. 


There are those who urge contraception as a 
branch of preventive medicine. One group would 
make its medical application general, another would 
confine it to certain exceptional cases where mor- 
phological defect is present or where there may be 
abnormal or defective children. But the advocates 
of birth control in this limited field know very well 
that it cannot be so confined. 

Birth control being essentially evil, no case can 
be supposed in which it would be right. But even 
in claiming that there are exceptional circumstances, 
birth-controllers are in an untenable position. Mor- 
ality cannot depend upon circumstances. Who is 
to judge when the circumstances are exceptional ? 
In cases of ill health or physical defect it will be 
either the individual or the physician. Among 
doctors there assuredly will be, as there is now, 
wide division of opinion. In similar cases physicians 
will or will not recommend contraception according 
to their own personal attitude towards the practice. 
There are many doctors, and non-Catholic doctors 
too, like Dr. Howard Kelly, foremost gynecologist, 
who would place contraceptive practice side by side 
with prostitution. There will be, in every town, city, 
and village, doctors who will be known by their 
favoring or opposing contraceptive practices and 
their clientele will run accordingly. Such a state 
of affairs would ruin professional standards. and 
ethics. 

The matter will not stop with the opinions of 
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Some time ago The New Republic published in 
its correspondence columns a letter from Mrs. 
Margaret Sanger, the noted leader in the birth- 
control movement, in which she quoted Mr. P. J. 
W ard of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
of Washington, D. C., on the question of the official 
Catholic point of view regarding birth control. Mr. 
Ward replied, in a letter which we also published, 
saying that “the statements attributed to me and 
given by Mrs. Sanger in quotation were never made 
by me and are not a definition ‘of the attitude of 
the Catholic Church concerning the morals and 
habits of non-Catholics.’ ” 

In view of this correspondence, and also in view 
of the general present public interest in the Catholic 
position on birth control, The New Republic invited 
Mr. Ward to write for its pages a definite state- 
ment of the Catholic attitude, which he has done in 
the article which follows. We, of course, do not 
need to say that we present his views purely as a 
matter of information, and that they do not repre- 
sent the attitude of The New Republic. An editorial 
comment on his argument will be found in an article 
on page 32 of this issue—Tue Eprrors. 


HE teaching of the Catholic Church on 

contraception, or, as it is more commonly 

but inaccurately termed, birth control, is 
reasonable and healthful, and is mindful of those 
elements that work for the best interests of society. 
Chief among these are a spirit of self-mastery, of 
conscious and willing sacrifice, an understanding of 
the place of the individual in the social cosmos, a 
realization of the ordered relations of body and 
soul. 

The individual who successfully carries these into 
his personal life and relationships is the vital con- 
structive force in society and the fiber of the State. 
He is putting into action what is essential to all 
human well-being, love of God and love of neigh- 
bor. This requires that he live faithfully according 
to all God’s commandments and be ever ready to 
make personal sacrifices for the common good. 

He who fails to make this the measure of his 
conduct is a weakness in society. His actions are 
characterized by a lack of self-control, a spirit of 
willfulness and self-love, a desire to avoid respon- 
sibility, and an inability to realize that the body must 
be governed by that superior faculty which marks 
off man distinctively from the animal world in the 
functions of which he participates. 

Those who support artificial birth restriction and 
who hold that the gratification of sexual appetite 
is the central purpose in marital life are simply 
adhering to the view that the human being is pri- 
marily governed by his animal appetites rather than 


by his intellect. It is safe to assume that these per 
sons do not truly understand the unselfish, spiritual 
love which is peculiar to human creatures. 

The Catholic Church teaches that the artificial 
prevention of conception by mechanical, chemical, 
or other means is intrinsically evil. Since this is the 
universal moral law, it applies with equal force to 
Catholic and non-Catholic. 

The declining birth rate in so-called Catholic 
countries is often adduced as evidence that Catholics 
practise birth control. A decline in the birth rate 
is not in itself evidence of contraceptive practices. 
There are, no doubt, Catholics who practise con- 
traception. There are also Catholics who commit 
murder, robbery, and other crimes which are against 
the moral law. 

Declining populations, in the sense of decreasing 
fertility, are characteristic of all western countrics 
during the past fifty years. In comparing one coun- 
try with another, several factors have to be consid- 
ered: age of population, female live births, emigra- 
tion, etc. In 1910 France and Ireland had the low- 
est birth rates in northwestern Europe, but by 1926, 
Ireland’s birth rate was the highest in Europe, and 
the French birth rate exceeded that of England, 
Sweden, or Switzerland. 

The Church does not forbid the limitation of 
families under all or any conditions. In the family, 
as in other relationships, it expects its children to 
exercise prudence and foresight. It does not re- 
quire child-bearing without regard to the health of 
the mother or to the family income It simply 
teaches that if a limitation is placed on the number 
of children brought into the world it must be done 
through abstinence and continence. The Christian 
life surely requires the exercise of virtue as well as 
of worldly wisdom. 

Catholics examine the population problem— 
which does not stand by itself, but is only a part 
of the larger social problem—and contribute to its 
true solution in the light of human well-being, which 
is the ground-work of Catholic ethics. Present so- 
ciety might be likened to a machine in which the 
various parts are out of adjustment, ill-fitting and 
not working harmoniously. The spiritual, social 
and economic elements in that society may be com- 
pared to the driving power and to the various inte- 
grating wheels and cogs which must fit in with each 
other if the machine is to perform its functions. A 
part which seems small, detached, or of little con- 
sequence goes wrong and the whole machine is 
thrown out of gear. The machine depends on the 
adjustment of all its units. On the other hand, no 
part, regardless of how much time and effort are 
spent in improving it, will work properly or for long 
while the machine as a whole is not functioning as 
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it should. The problem is not to be solved by get- 
ting this or that isolated pair of wheels into cor- 
respondence, but by making the whole machine 
workable. 

This is a reasonable and constructive attitude to- 
ward the question. It rightly places on society the 
burden of fairly meeting and solving those concrete 
difficulties of wages, rent, profit, and distribution, 
which stand in the way of progressive amelioration 
of social ills. Nothing is gained by circumventing 
these evils, as birth-controllers propose to do, and 
airily passing off their proper solution to some 
future generation. 


The effort made by the more extreme advocates 
of birth control to sweep away completely the pres- 
ent laws which prevent circulation through the mails 
and the importation across our borders or through 
our ports of contraceptive instruments, medicines, 
or literature, has not, I believe, the support of any 
responsible body of citizens in this country. The 
principal religious groups recognize the tremendous 
moral and social dangers inherent in the teaching 
and practice of birth control. The Methodist 
Church, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Lutheran, and 
other denominations, are as steadfastly opposed to 
these changes in the law as is the Catholic Church. 

The repeal of these laws would mean the open 
display and sale in drug stores of birth-control ap- 
pliances and drugs, as is the case in other countries. 
It could not have other than a most degrading effect 
on the minds and habits of the people. The United 
States mails would be open to every kind of porno- 
graphic literature and advertisement. 

This would be the effect of the Cummins-Vaile 
and similar bills. The American Birth Control 
League has stated it does not favor these sweeping 
changes, but proposes amending legislation to per- 
mit physicians legally to prescribe and use contra- 
ceptive appliances and to allow such appliances and 
information regarding them and their use to go 
freely through the mails. The futility of restrict- 
ing contraception to certain cases is dealt with later 
in this article. 

The Catholic Church, with other Christian reli- 
gions, upholds laws which defend public morality 
and well-being. The repeal or modification of the 
laws in question would put the State in the position 
of lending itself to a course of conduct which is 
morally and intrinsically evil. In other words, the 
information which birth-controllers seek now to 
have disseminated is not simply that advocating 
birth control in general terms. This is published 
and carried in the mails under present statutes. 
What is desired is the distribution of instruments, 
drugs and the specific information (instructions, 
clinical reports, photographs, diagrams, advertise- 
ments, etc.) showing actual ways and means of 
achieving contraception. The dissemination of this 
knowledge has the sole purpose of encouraging per- 
sons to practise contraception. Contraception is not 
a matter of choice with the individual, but is for- 
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bidden by the natural law which is binding on all 

men, regardless of their religious beliefs. The laws 

of the State must conform to the natural law. The 

State has an obligation to resist any movement 

omg threatens its peace, stability and general wel- 
are. 

Catholics have no apology to make in the matter. 
They have the right to resent this inveterate habit 
of certain people who, because Catholics oppose a 
policy or a law which they believe to be against 
good morals and public welfare, place them in the 
light of opposing the wishes of the people, or of 
interfering in the affairs of non-Catholics. 

In the statutes forbidding the sale and distribu- 
tion of contraceptives, the civil law is reaffirming 
the natural law, as it does in the case of adultery or 
polygamy. There are those in this country who 
advocate free love and who look on marriage as 
an antediluvian superstition. Catholics would 
oppose, as would the majority of citizens of the 
country, any effort to repeal or modify the criminal 
statutes relating to adultery and ra al The 
United States government disincorporated the 
Mormon Church and confiscated its property when 
it refused to obey the law on monogamy. The 
Catholic Church will oppose the dissemination of 
birth-control information directly because such 
knowledge has the purpose of inducing practices 
which are a breach of the moral law, which the 
State has the duty to uphold for its preservation 
and the welfare of its citizens. 


There are those who urge contraception as a 
branch of preventive medicine. One group would 
make its medical application general, another would 
confine it to certain exceptional cases where mor- 
phological defect is present or where there may be 
abnormal or defective children. But the advocates 
of birth control in this limited field know very well 
that it cannot be so confined. 

Birth control being essentially evil, no case can 
be supposed in which it would be right. But even 
in claiming that there are exceptional circumstances, 
birth-controllers are in an untenable position. Mor- 
ality cannot depend upon circumstances. Who is 
to judge when the circumstances are exceptional? 
In cases of ill health or physical defect it will be 
either the individual or the physician. Among 
doctors there assuredly will be, as there is now, 
wide division of opinion. In similar cases physicians 
will or will not recommend contraception according 
to their own personal attitude towards the practice. 
There are many doctors, and non-Catholic doctors 
too, like Dr. Howard Kelly, foremost gynecologist, 
who would place contraceptive practice side by side 
with prostitution. There will be, in every town, city, 
and village, doctors who will be known by their 
favoring or opposing contraceptive practices and 
their clientele will run accordingly. Such a state 
of affairs would ruin professional standards. and 
ethics. 

The matter will not stop with the opinions of 
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doctors. Individuals will be judges in their own 
cause and that cause will assuredly not be judged 
merely on the ground of physical ills. Poverty— 
a relative condition apart from destitution—will be 
advanced, as it is now, as one justification. Social 
demands will be another. Thé pains and the cost 
of child-bearing and rearing, even for healthy moth- 
ers, will be another. Married couples with an in- 
come from $2,000 to $20,000 can think up a thou- 
sand social reasons why they shouid limit their 
families by contraceptive methods, 

On one side stands the teaching of the Catholic 
Church which insists on absolute continence, a by 
no means impossible practice, as against the use of 
artificial means to frustrate conception. But it does 
not stop there. It points a way, through the social 
teachings of the Gospel, for society to seek relief 
from undue hardships and from injustice. It urges 
a sound social reconstruction, calling forth to the 
task everything that is best in human nature, the 
heroic qualities in men, self-mastery, unselfishness 
and sacrifice. These elements are essential in the 
preservation of the family, the home, the State, and 
the race. 

On the other side are the teachings and_practice 
of birth control. They aim at the removal of bar- 
riers in the way of abundantly satisfying physical 
love. They assume that sexual acaltiediien is 
dominant in marital life and outweighs all questions 
of self-sacrifice and self-denial. They hold that con- 
tinence is impossible for the average man or wo- 
man. The improvement of the general social condi- 
tion is secondary, if a consideration at all, That the 
poor should practise birth control to alleviate their 
condition is on the assumption of a static wage 
value, which they can only try to equalize by re- 
ducing their numbers. A more deadly economic and 
social doctrine can hardly be imagined. Birth con- 
trol, like other forms of unchastity, frustrates the 
divine plan of unselfishness among human beings, 
the criterion of all moral and social progress. 

Generally the motives of those who practise birth 
control are the deliberate purpose of avoiding care 
and responsibility, and the increasing of material 
comforts. These become the theme of life not only 
for the parents themselves, but for the children who 
are permitted to come into the world. These chil- 
dren are conceived and reared on the principle that 
physical and material well-being and worldly pro- 
gress are the paramount things in life. 

Now, what does the Church offer as an escape 
from this dreadful abyss of race suicide? First of 
all, it is essential that charity—love of God and 
love of neighbor—pervade every human relation. 
It is the sum of the commandments. Without it 
men’s efforts profit nothing. The Church teaches 
the practice of the Christian virtues, prudence, 
— fortitude, and temperance. Here is a whole 
ife theme. That it is not merely an idealistic one 
is witnessed by the fact that, in modern materialistic 
America, the idea of wholesome Christian social 


service has been systematized, financially endowed, 
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and carried to a point unsu rpassed in any other 
country. It is founded in these Christian virtues. 
In that direction lies a solution of many problems 
on which birth control parasitically propagates. 


_ The Catholic Bishops of the United States have 
formulated a program of social reconstruction, and 
every effort is being made by Catholic social agen. 
cies, notably the Department of Social Action of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, to put 
this program into operation. The Bishops have 
stated, with regard to attempts to reduce wages, 
that “a living wage is not necessarily the full meas- 
ure of justice. .. . Since our industrial resources ani 
instrumentalitics are sufficient to provide more than 
a living wage for a very large proportion of the 
workers, why should we acquiesce in a theory which, 
denies them this measure of the comforts of life ? 
Such a policy is not only of very questionable mor- 
ality, but is unsound economically.” 

A problem of overpopulation does not exist in 
the United States. But there is a condition of over- 
crowding in our cities, which is a very different qucs- 
tion from that of overpopulation. 

In urging the continuation of housing projects 
for the working classes, the Bishops said: “The 
great cities in which congestion and other forms 
of bad housing are disgracefully apparent oug)it 
to take up and continue the work at least to such 
an extent as will remove the worst features of a 
social condition that is a menace at once to indu:- 
trial efficiency, civic health, good morals and reli- 
gion.” 

The high cost of living is such a fruitful argu- 
ment for urging birth control that it is to the point 
to quote the Bishops’ program on this question. 


The enormous toll taken from industry by the vari- 
ous classes of middlemen is now fully realized. ‘Ihe 
astonishing difference between the price received by 
the producer and that paid by the consumer has becom: 
a scandal of our industrial system. The obvious an 
direct means of reducing this discrepancy and abolis!i- 
ing unnecessary middlemen is the operation of ret.’ 
and wholesale mercantile concerns under the owners!i'p 
and management of the consumers, This is no Utopi: 
scheme. It has been successfully carried out in Eng- 
land and Scotland through the Rochdale system. Very 
few serious efforts of this kind have been made in this 
country because our people have not felt the need of 
these codperative enterprises as keenly as the European 
working classes, and because we have been too im- 
patient and too individualistic to make the necessary 
sacrifices and to be content with moderate benefits and 
gradual progress. 

In addition to reducing the cost of living, the co- 
operative stores would train our working people and 
consumers generally i in habits of saving, in careful ex- 
penditure, in business methods, and in the capacity for 


codperation. ... 


The matters of a minimum wage and of social 
insurance are also taken up. It is not necessary tv 
say that wages are intimately related to the birth 
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control problem. The program urges the several 
states to enact laws providing for the establishment 
of wage rates sufficient for the decent maintenance 
of a family in the case of all male adults, and ade- 
quate to the decent individual support of female 
workers. It calls for a wage rate high enough to 
provide not only for present needs, but for protec- 
tion against sickness, accident, invalidity, and old 
age. Until this period of adjustment between wages 
and needs is established, insurance by levy on the 
industry is advocated. But such insurance is to be 
viewed simply as an emergency measure, since “the 
ideal to be kept in mind is a condition in which all 
the workers would themselves have the income and 
the responsibility of providing for all the needs and 
contingencies of life both present and future.” The 
principle of codperative production and co-partner- 
ship is urged and monopolistic control of commod- 
ities is condemned. ‘That the owners of public 
service monopolies should be restricted by law to 
a fair or average return on their actual investment 
has long been a recognized principle of the courts, 
the legislature and public opinion. It is a principle 
which should be applied to competitive enterprises 
likewise with the qualification that something more 
than the average rate of return should be allowed 
to men who exhibit exceptional efficiency.” 

This is getting right down to the roots of the 
matter. Here is a practical program of economic 
justice seeking to lift the working classes up while 
preserving the social equilibrium. Against the tide 
of social and economic injustice birth control is help- 
less. It is worse than useless, because the only ad- 
vice it offers the struggling masses is to adjust them- 
selves to their economic level. To all classes it 
profiers a soft life, a “sybarite ease,” a deadly 
sophistry. 

It cannot be said that the Catholic Church con- 
fines itself to uttering moral aphorisms. It is ever 
working for the good of the multitude and is al- 
ways opposed to policies and practices which tend 
to break down man’s self-respect, independence, 
moral and physical stamina. When these are gone, 
there is no end to downward paths of indulgence 
and degradation. 

The temptations and hardships which husbands 
and wives suffer have led many to turn evil into 
good and to seek to include, under certain condi- 
tions, the essential evil of birth control among the 
moralities. When our social and economic system 
is functioning properly; when men all round, skilled 
and unskilled, get a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s 
work; when land and property owners in cities do 
not stand selfishly in the way of healthy building 
programs; when exorbitant rents are brought down 
to a level commensurate with the average person’s 
income; when monopolistic control of food prices 
is broken down, these temptations will be removed, 
and light and courage will be restored to the weak- 
ened souls of men. They who, even through the 
hardships and the shadows, are faithful to the 
moral law are the constructive elements in human 


~ 
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society. Those who advocate the soporific of con- 
traception are its enemies. 


Patrick J. WARD. 


The Bridge 


Our spirits cried aghast, and fading 
as they cried, 

shook mockery on our pride; 

past evading, 

like Attila down the wind 
insistently there dinned 

wheels made hammers burying rhyme. 
Burdened earth with hurrying Time 
groaned and trembled, shook amain, 
a trestle under a thundering train 
from fog of night to fog of night 
screaming, clanging, wild alight 

one instant. Then no more; 

the dark shut like a door. 


And yet we seek the flower 
of dream, I said— 

even though that dream be death! 
In mist of lightest breath 
dream wakes the river, 
unfolds its water flowers 
where the high iron towers. 
In the shadow of that span 
the marveller is Man. 

He walks by the river... . 
But fatefully, forever, 
petals shower and fall 

at the harsh ancient call— 
strident, insistent, 

near that was distant, 

loud that was seeming— 
life in full clangor, 

the blood in its anger 

over the spirit’s dreaming 
headlong hurled ; 

out of the fog of night, 

into the fog of night, 

the fury, the affright 

of the roaring world. 


The bridge and the river! 
Have we then vainly sighed 
to the infinite alight? 

Was it this our spirits cried 
as we quailed in the night? 
No; deep and still and wide, 
that sky of our pride 

changeless holds the height. 


Huge the iron rampart looms; 
thunder-bolts, lightning dooms 
course its length forever; 

yet, what stars demean its span— 
what stars below, for mortal man, 
shine in the river! 


WILLIAM Ross Benét. 
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Anglo-American Friendship 


r | HE Englishman who returns home in 
these days, after an absence in America, 
feels the stirring of new forces. The elec- 

torate is tired of five years of inaction, and 

ashamed of rulers who sought the solution of our 
problems in inertia. Mr. Lloyd George may have 
marred his bid for opportunity by the antics of the 
cheap-jack, but he has brought into our listless 
politics a note of bigness and resolution, even of 
megalomania. The national pulse beats faster; the 
temperature is no longer subnormal; the whole 
scale of planning and expectation has been ex- 
panded. It is easier to guess in what proportions 
the three parties will be represented in the new 

House than to forecast the combinations by which 

a government will be formed. It is improbable 

that either Labor or the Tories will secure an abso- 

lute majority, and the play of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
nimble wits round the slower personalities of Mr. 

Baldwin and Mr. MacDonald will make a game as 

amusing as it is unpredictable. 

Nothing is certain, but the chances are that new 
personalities and a new temper will go to the mak- 
ing of British foreign policy. Our election—such 
is the contrast in our destinies—will turn on unem- 
ployment, as yours circled round prosperity. But 
the international record of the Conservatives will 
also come under the fire of both sections of the 
opposition. The breach with Russia has injured 
trade, especially in the engineering industry; the 
neglect of the League has disappointed thoughtful 
voters, who are deeply uneasy over the quasi-alli- 
ance with France. But the heavier count in the in- 
dictments turns on the folly of Mr. Churchill and 
the clumsiness of Sir Austen Chamberlain in pro- 
voking a naval rivalry with the United States, 

While there is hardly one Englishman in a hun- 
dred who admits to himself in plain words that 
some distant menace of war may burn in this ri- 
valry, it has aroused an anxiety on our side of the 
Atlantic which Americans are slower to feel. Eng- 
lishmen cannot forget the ominous experience 
through which they so recently passed. A war with 
Germany seemed no less “unthinkable,” when first 
we began to measure our dreadnoughts against 
hers. Indeed, that very word was used by Mr. 
Asquith in his last interview with Ambassador Lich- 
nowsky on the eve of the World War. Within a 
week the unthinkable proved to be do-able. One 
need not be a fatalist to realize that, if this active 
competition should survive the next Washington 
Conference, peace would be the plaything of any 
conflict of interests and any emotional storm. We 
have two years in which to rebuild its foundations. 
But even without this tragic reckoning, the case for 
the removal of this cause of friction and mistrust 


is strong enough. While it disturbs our thoughts 
of each other, there can be no helpful collaboration, 
A few cruisers, too, may check the whole progres; 
of civilization, and delay by a generation the con- 
structive work of building peace on economic co- 
operation. 


One may discover good omens in the two inci- 
dents that have preoccupied our press in recent 
wecks, but the roots of a perplexing difficulty are 
still entwined in the situation. With the single ex- 
ception of one popular newspaper, the Daily I'x- 
press, the British press handled the case of the 
“I’m Alone” with commendable calm. The inci- 
dent has made it clear that the miserable naval! 
rivalry has not yet affected our nerves, nor created 
a mood of ill-will. The other affair was more in- 
teresting, and opens wider vistas. I am the last 
person to undertake a defense of the action of the 
British Electric Company, which is manifestly open 
to question both on financial grounds and from the 
standpoint of Anglo-American relations. Yet it is 
important to understand the uneasiness that pre- 
cipitated it. Those who know anything of Amer- 
ican habits of thought realize that, as yet, there is 
no political motive behind American investments in 
Europe. But for Europeans to believe in this non- 
—— attitude is very difficult. Apprehension 
ay back of the churlish action of the General Elec- 
tric Company. “Where is this process to stop?” 
one hears the average nationalist Englishman ask- 
ing. ‘Must we, too, become a sphere of interest, « 
financial satrapy of Washington and Wall Street?” 


The quarrelsome statistics of admirals could do 
little harm, were it not for the emotional back- 
ground of these comparative figures of tonnag: 
and gunnage. One day some cosmopolitan Dr. 
Freud will turn his attention to the lesions and ab- 
normalities of the national soul. If we coul 
analyze them candidly, half the risks of irrational 
conduct would disappear. Our own case in Eng- 
land is that we have not yet adjusted ourselves to 
the immens~ change that the War has brought about 
in our status. Military victory is a poor solace for 
economic defeat. We were the first, we are now 
the second, of economic powers. We used to build 
our fleet against any three conceivable opponents; 
in place of this towering superiority, we must now 
acknowledge an equal. To that equal, who can, 
as we well know, outbuild us at will, we stand in 
an uneasy parental relation. Psychologists have 
studied the conflicts within the soul of Oedipus; no 
one has yet analyzed what might have happened in 
the mind of his father, Laius, had he survived the 
encounter at the cross-roads. He struggles to maix 
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tain his outward calm, but under the surface there 
js tension; and Oedipus, never guessing what is 
passing in the troubled soul of the old king, is not 
always tactful. 

Mr. Coolidge, in his Armistice Day speech, de- 
fined the line of conduct which should guide him 
in his dealings with Europe. Four principles, he 
announced, should govern it: “patience, forbear- 
ance, restraint, and helpfulness.” Few nations 
would enjoy the role of giving occasion for the dis- 
play of these majestic virtues. It is peculiarly pain- 
ful to watch another playing the Christian at one’s 
own expense, especially when helpfulness seems 
profitable. If Europe in general, and England in 
particular, feels restful over the question of the 
debt, it is because the War has aggravated the old 
contrast between the relative levels of wealth on 
the two shores of the Atlantic. Real wages, if 
one can accept the League of Nations’ figures, stand 
at an index of 185 in Philadelphia, as against 100 
in London, and 68 in Paris. But this question of 
the debt drives us into the most contradictory 
postures, all of them uncomfortable. Too proud to 
ask for easier terms, we are not above criticizing 
our creditor. The subject, indeed, in its narrower 
bearing on our insular selves, has lost its actuality, 
for we now receive a yearly revenue from our con- 
tinental debtors which cancels out our payments 
to the United States. But the average British citi- 
zen does not know that this balance has been at- 
tained, and the recollection of earlier difficulties 
persists, as he contrasts the burdens of taxation in 
the two countries. All this is irrelevant to the 
question of the cruisers, but it provokes an emo- 
tional atmosphere in which a rational solution will 
demand unusual self-mastery. Nations in this tem- 
per are capable of keeping the peace and observing 
all the correctitudes of intercourse; and yet, as 
sedulously and as invariably, they will avoid the 
solutions which alone can make a positive peace—a 
peace of active codperation. 


THE NEW 


Over these intangible matters of sentiment we 
cannot argue; still less can we negotiate. The 
cruisers form the pivot of our common destiny. 
We say “cruisers,” when we mean economic domi- 
nation, debts, and what you will; and it is over 
cruisers that we must come to terms. Nor is there 
anything illogical in this narrowing of the issue. 
The question, in naked terms, is whether we intend, 
one day or another, to wrestle with each other for 
the mastery of the world. Realists who believe 
that the past must repeat itself will argue that 
this is inevitable; and the precedents are all in their 
favor. In conceiving the possibility, nay, the duty 
of maintaining a cordial and lasting peace forever, 
the two chief naval powers are attemping a daring 
adventure in conduct. Never before in the world’s 
history has such a dualism in power endured for 
long. It can endure only on one condition: that 


each of us has in effect renounced the whole con- 
ception of mastery, for it is not practicable to bisect 
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the world, and delimit our spheres of predom- 
inance. American investments in the Old World 
are themselves a proof, as Europeans read events, 
that the solution by isolation is doomed. Nor is it 
probable that an active struggle for mastery could 
be fought to the finish with economic weapons 
alone. The risk is that, at some stage of that 
struggle, the weaker rival would attempt to recover 
by arms what he had lost in the competition to 
buy power. 

It was well to start by renouncing “war as an 
instrument of national policy,” but if the renuncia- 
tion is to be effective, we must make ready to ad- 
vance much further. It is the whole notion of 
predominance that must be scrapped, which means 
that, on this foundation of an ethical principle, we 
must work out an organic system of mutual aid, 
especially in the economic field. And there lies the 
one tragedy of Anglo-American relations, for al- 
though this is the typical creed of European ideal- 
ists and progressives, we note in the iden of 
American pacific thinking—and notably in Senator 
Borah—a more negative and individualistic atti- 
tude, as if peace were a mere refraining from war. 
It cannot be that in the modern world. Today na- 
tions touch and interpenetrate so intimately, that 
we must either codperate or compete. 

Here, it is evident, we are at the gateway of a 
long road of evolution; but what are the urgent 
and immediate steps? The naval controversy, it 
seems to me, should be settled gradually, by several 
progressive stages. Logically, the cruiser difficulty 
involves the whole subject of sea-law and the rights 
of neutrals. But are we ready yet for conference 
on this difficult subject? Is not the gap between 
the Senate’s view and the traditional British posi- 
tion so wide that any attempt to bridge it now 
would result in a failure, which might make our 
relations still worse? Is not the first step to make 
an end of competitive cruiser-building? Here, one 
inclines to think, the only wise solution is a frank 
acceptance of literal parity in tonnage. 

Parity may be, from the technical standpoint, a 
nonsensical conception. A moment's reflection 
shows that, even if our two fleets were an exact 
copy and duplicate the one of the other, the result 
might not be an equality of naval strength, for the 
two fleets must operate under widely different geo- 
graphical conditions, with functions which differ no 
hess widely. None the less, it is certain that unless 
we both accept this notion of mathematical parity, 
we shall stir up perilous dreams of prestige. To 
accept parity, and to do it with our eyes open to its 
fallacies, is to renounce all thoughts of naval com- 
petition, and by implication to forswear any strug- 
gle for world mastery. To attain that, one would 
gladly swallow even a grossly inaccurate formula. 
The essential thing is to stabilize the two building 
programs at figures that each side will willingly 
approve. It would be a wise act on the British side, 
if we could in any degree ease the American task 
of defending the Panama Canal by voluntarily 
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pffering to demilitarize our own possessions in and 
near the Caribbean Sea. Then, perhaps, when all 
thought of naval rivalry had disappeared, we 
might venture to examine together the thorny 
question of sea-law and neutrality. 

On this subject the pioneering work has already 
been done in outline. ‘The only conceivable solution 
is that which The New Republic has advocated; 
Mr. Howland has given his authoritative support 
to it, and it is implicit in the terms of Senator Cap- 
per’s resolution. But indeed, it is rather older 
than any of these suggestions, and its authorship 
makes it as authentically American as the theory 
of outlawry itself. It was foreshadowed in the 
second of Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen Points, which re- 
quires that the seas shall be absolutely free, in war 
as in peace, save in so far as they may be closed by 
international covenants. It is not, at first sight, an 
easy idea for either side to accept. It means little 
less than the emasculation of sea-power, in any 
operations conducted without the express authority 
of the civilized world. That, to the British Ad- 
miralty, is bound to seem an intolerable surrender. 
On the other hand, it seems to require from the 
United States at least a willingness to consult with 
the League’s Council, in order that they may jointly 
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decide when a breach of the League's Covenant js 
also an infraction of the Kellogg Pact. 

One assumes that the United States would not 
actively support its citizens, when both pact and 
government had been violated, in any attempts to 
break through a League embargo or blockade. 
Active participation by the United States is not 
necessary; it is enough that she should not frustrate 
the League’s action. If Washington would give 
this negative recognition to the League’s police 
measures, then, it seems to most British liberals, we 
ought to accept, in any naval operations that the 
League and America had refused to sanction, the 
widest and most generous definition of neutral 
rights. But one should not minimize the signii- 
cance of this advance. It means the adoption of 
conference and collaboration as the habitual rul: 
in every case of menace to world peace. It woul: 
remove the only dangerous threat to Anglo-Ame- 
ican friendship. If we could go so far, would any 
peril survive that could excuse the present scale o/ 
our armaments? Might one not, if this issue of sca- 
law were amicably settled, go on to discuss the 
scaling down of naval building by 50 percent, if 
no more? 


London. 
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| $10.64 a Week 


First-Hand Testimony by a Textile Striker 
at Elizabethton, Tennessee 


HEN I went to Elizabethton on October 
\ N / 31, 1928, I hired on in the final inspection 
section bureau. I was supposed to get 
$16 a week. My first check was $10.08. I was 
under instruction for two weeks, then I was placed 
over the reinspection department. I have fifty-two 
girls working under me. I was very well pleased 
with my money, for I thought maybe after two 
or three weeks they would give me a raise. Well, 
I worked for $10.08 over the reinspection depart- 
ment until the first pay check in February, and I 
got a raise, $10.64 a week. 

1 asked for a raise for my girls, and I was re 
fused. On the Friday before we came out on 
strike, on March 12, I asked my foreman for a 
raise, and he refused. I asked a raise for my girls 
and he still refused. My work consists of the best 
quality of silk that is produced in the plant. We 





1The following article is a stenographic report of a state- 
ment made by Miss Margaret Bowen, one of the textile workers 
in Elizabethton, Tenn., at the eleventh convention of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League in Washington, D. C, a few days 
ago. Since she made her statement, 300 of ber fellow strikers have 
been arrested for intimidating strike-breakers. 

Contributions for the aid of this group of strikers may be sent 
care of The New Republic and will be forwarded promptly. 


reinspect this silk and fill our orders for Germany 
and America. I asked for a raise and he says, “Well, 
what's the need of givin’ you a raise, you are makin’ 
enough.” I says, “Mr. Burnett, I have been sick 
and have two doctor bills to pay, $5 a week board, 
$1 for laundry, and $1 for transportation [thc 
mills are some distance out of the town where thc 
workers live], and then you see what I have let. 
I don’t have anything for clothes.” They expect 
you to come fresh every morning with something 
nice and clean to wear. We can’t afford that on 
such prices. : 

On Tuesday, the morning of the strike, March 
12, while 1 was marking my time up, Mr. Burncit 
and Miss Brown walked over in the end of my scc- 
tion pretty close to me, and I overheard them talk- 
ing. He said, ‘How about Miss Chambers?” And 
then he said, “How about So-and-So?” ‘“‘That’s al! 
right.” And they named nearly every one of my 
girls. I couldn’t imagine what was going to happen 
unless they were going to give them a raise, because 
I had asked for a raise. 

She walked over into my section and said, “Pick 
up your silk, pick up your silk.” I couldn’t imagine 
what they were going to do unless it was moving my 
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section, because I had asked that my section be 
moved into another part of the house. They picked 
my girls up and their silk and moved them over 
into one end of the house and left me standin 
there. I says, “What does this mean, Miss Brown 
Have you took my section away from me?” It 
wasn’t five minutes after she moved my girls, until 
one of my girls sent me word that the reinspection 
girls were raised to $11.20 and their section girls 
to $12.32, and there I stood on $10.64. Of course, 
that made me mad, and it made them mad too. The 

irls that she sent over to me said, “Let’s get up, 
Siereanall and walk out.” I said, “No.” My re- 
inspection girls sent word to me, “Walk out, 
Margaret, and we are behind you and we will drag 
the inspection out with you.” Well, two sections 
against fourteen wouldn’t amount to anything, but 
] said, “If enough will walk out I'll walk out.” 

The assistant general forelady insisted that we 
walk out a week before, and she continued to agitate 
that we would walk out and she would go out with 
us. So eight sections in the house sent word that 
they were ready to walk out. “Well,” I said, “if 
eight will walk out with my section, that will make 
nine, and that will leave only five.” So they planned 
on walking out at one o'clock on Tuesday, March 
12. The girls—I couldn’t get any work out of 
them. There was only ten pounds of silk weighed 
in my section that morning. I was mad and I cried, 
of course, woman-like. We have our lunch period 
at 11:30, and at 11:30 we were going to decide 
what we were going to do and ask for it. 

This section girl that they gave my section to 
refused to walk out. She said she was satisfied, 
and was getting $12.32 a week. So the girls said, 
“All right, Bessie Mae, you can stay in, but you 
will come out in the end.” During the lunch hour 
the general forelady got wind of it, as we say, of 
the strike. This girl told her we were planning 
on striking at one o'clock, because the whole house 
was going out. Well, the general forelady ran and 
got the superintendent, Mr. Gill, the superintendent 
of Glanzstoff, and he gathered the section girls in 
one little huddle and told us section girls, “I will 
give you section girls twenty cents an hour if you 
will stop the strike.” He didn’t say anything about 
the operators at all. I was mad, and I didn’t say 
anything to my girls about it. It was 12:20 when 
he was talking to me, and I went over in my sec- 
tion and sat down and started crying, and one of 
the girls said, ‘What the devil did he say to you?” 
1 didn’t say anything, I went to the washroom— 
they were watching me all morning and they thought 
I was the ringleader. I went to the washroom and 


the reeling department came out for lunch. I heard 


somebody scream, “The section room's on strike,” 
and I just tore the door down to get out and I met 
the entire bunch, 550. Out of 550, only 17 stayed in. 
This assistant general forelady stayed in. Going out, 
| was among the last to go, because I had to wait 
until the crowd passed, to get to my locker and get 
my coat and pocket book. 
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We got outside, and I was on the committee to 
talk with the officials. We sent word back into the 
plant that we were ready now to talk, and the chief 
of police that we have at the plant carried the 
message into the plant, and he insisted that they 
better come out and do something with us, because 
you take 550 girls, they are pretty rough some- 
times. So they refused all afternoon and stayed 
there until 6:30 that night. 

The report got out that they were going to turn 
the fire hose on us, but they didn’t doit. We stayed 
there all afternoon until 6:30 that night. The three 
o'clock shift that went on that afternoon told us, 
“Girls, if they don’t make a settlement we are with 
you in the morning.” They went on to work. Next 
morning we got down to the plant before six o'clock 
to keep anybody else from going in. These scabs 
—what we call scabs—walked in—seventeen inspec- 
tors. Of course, we couldn’t go in and take them 
out bodily, but we got them after all. 

The reelers and lacers, they are girls who work 
in a different department, they left word on the 
outside that morning, if they didn’t do something 
by nine o'clock ‘we are with you.” The men left 
word, ‘If they don’t do something by twelve o'clock 
the whole thing shuts down.” We didn’t care then 
whether they made a settlement or not. We sent 
word in for them to talk to us and they refused. 
It was a rainy day, so we stood around. The men 
uptown that didn’t work at the plant joined us. The 
three o’clock shift and the spinners joined us. 

I left the plant about eleven o’clock and went to 
the Tabernacle and joined the Union. We didn’t 
know anything then about organized labor. We 
went to the Tabernacle. Mr. John Penix, organizer, 
was then out in the field grubbing stumps. He was 
sent for and we started organizing them. We did 
not go back to the plant at all after that day. Bem- 
berg on Monday came out in sympathy with us, 
they didn’t come out for higher wages. They came 
out about a year ago and they got their raise, and 
we didn’t. We started organizing, and every little 
thing they would do against us just helped us, be- 
cause it brought us more members. And we have 
4,653 members now, out of 5,500. 

An agreement was reached March 22. There was 
supposed to be no discrimination at all among the 
workers. I didn’t go back for them to fire me, but 
there were many that did. In less than two weeks, 
there were 390 discriminations. At one time, Mon- 
day morning of this last strike, there were ninety 
men fired at one time, and that caused a walk-out. 
They fired one girl for fainting in the inspection 
room after returning to work. They fired another 
for powdering her nose, and there are numbers and 
numbers of others I could name fired for things that 
don’t amount to anything. 

Some of the girls got their raises arid some did 
not. That also made them mad. One girl, after 
she got her first check after this first strike she was 
short, and another girl got a raise and the first one 
says, ‘Well, it made me so mad I just came right 
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on up and ‘jined’ the Union.” She told that in a 
business meeting on Wednesday. The Union is so 
big we have to meet in sections. 

Of course, you all have heard of the injunctions 
filed against us. I had eight filed against me. I 
didn’t do a thing, either—nothing, only get all the 
union members I could get hold of. I worked 
night and day ever since the first strike, for two 
months, and if it lasts I am still ready and willing 
to work. I don’t care how long it lasts, just so we 
get our rights. 

The troops are now parading the streets of 
Elizabethton. Machine guns are parked on top of 
the mills in case the unionists try to keep the people 
from going back to work, so they can mow them 
down, in other words. I am afraid if they try to 
do a thing like that they are going to be left. 

We are in great need of relief. The people, of 
course, as you know, haven't had anything, they 
haven't been able to make enough to save, and in 
a few days they will be in great need of relief. Of 
course, they don’t need any clothes—the main thing 
is something to eat. 

There are children as young as ten years of age 
working in the mills. They also get the same that 
older and efficient girls are making—$8.96 to 
$10.80 a week. 

At the time we walked out, I didn’t know any- 
thing about the labor movement at all. It was so 
impressed on us at the plant that we were nothing 
in the world but slaves that we were really willing 
to join anything to beat what we were doing there. 

Mr. Rhea, the president of the Leyal Bemberg 
Workers, began to send out slips to get us to join 
the Loyal Bemberg Workers. In this slip it says, 
“T am anxious to return to work under the old con- 
ditions.” He didn’t get very far with that, because 
it was sent to all the union members. Then he 
took an armful of these envelopes and went to vari- 
ous little towns around Elizabethton on a bus and 
mailed them back to his own self, and fooled his 
own self. 

MARGARET BowEN. 


Epitaph for a Maiden 


This girl was not to go 
Until two shoulders cast 
Shadow upon her snow, 
And melted it at last. 


The warmth she had within 
Still waited to be found. 
The coverlet is thin— 

Be curious, cold ground. 


Exploring with your frost, 
Go only down down as deep 
As linen; then be lost 


In thaw, and a long sleep. 


Mark VAN Doren. 
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Pseudo-Relievers 


Hoe GRAVES, the sterling young farmer 
from out west of town, sailed down Maiy 
Street through a driving rain and anchored his 
steaming Ford in front of Elmer Durkin’s place, 
Homer found the newsdealer in a bright and cheery 
mood. It had been raining for three days, but 
there was sunshine in Elmer's soul. 

“Well, old hick,” he cried, “how are they break. 
ing? Feel any relief yet?” 

The genial newsman gave his rural guest a five 
cent cigar which, he held, was a bigger dividend 
than the current administration would ever pay. |t 
is now eight years, Elmer said, since the G. O. P. 
started honking the horn of plenty, and all the 
farmer has ever got is out of the way. 

“Give Hoover time,” said loyal Homer. “It's 
early yet.” 

“I can see where you're not jerry to all the cur. 
rent events. Let me shoot you a talker newsy 
about the big calamity.” 

Elmer tried his best to look sunk in melancholy. 

“The features were clicking so sweet, too, when 
it happened. Hoover was beginning to look like 
a buy. Maybe the cabinet was not so forte, but it 
got a good press. Herbert had slipped fat parts 
to the grumpiest of the talent. Hell an’ Maria 
Dawes drew transportation to London. V. P. Cur. 
tis was pulling a sister duo with the big chief and 
Jim Watson was plugging Hoover as the man who 
ached for agriculture. The Democrats were taking 
theirs meek and horizontal and there wasn’t a kick 
in a barrel of them. Kid Heflin, the boy warbler, 
was clowning it with his Pope blah and mopping 
up in the three-a-day. Uncle Andrew got his 
aluminum finish scoured- up and was all set for an 
encore. Harry Sinclair was getting free chow of 
a tin plate and Cal Coolidge was wowing them in 
the pop magazines and crashing the insurance 
racket. The press gang was giving the First Engi- 
neer a strong play for his snappy routine and al 
was peace and harmony in the Republican love nest. 

“If Herby hadn’t been panicked into promising 
a special session, everything might have been jake. 
You know, this show was carded as a twin bill. The 
boys were cued to spring some quick, peppy farm 
relief, a short, painless tariff act and no debenture 
stories. The next noise that came over the radio 
was Bill Borah exploding all over the scenery and 
the Senate farm blockers and Democrats socking 
the Great White Father with the debenture plan. 

The grand old petting party was knocked for a 
flock of gools. 

“It’s the old, sad story, Homer. When the 
tariff comes in at the door, love flies out of the 
window. The Hawley bill did not zowie them in 
the family.time at all. All the corn belters could 
see there was eight new ways to get into debt.” 

“T can’t say it will relieve me any to pay more 
for sugar come preserving time,” Mr. Graves ad- 
mitted, 
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“You ain’t heard nuthin’ yet, Homer. The 
racketeers are fixing to boost the ante on cotton 
goods, cement, brick, shingles, shoes, window glass 
and wherever it hurts you the worst. They are 
playing the old system, claim everything but-settle 

or less. 

: “You get the scenario of this ham drama. The 
Senate passes a sour farm bill and by and by the 
House frames a terrible tariff. Then the wise 
mugs dicker and back-scratch and trade sins all 
through the hot spell, and when it comes to the pay- 
of the dirt farmer will find himself eating at the 
third table with Mr. Gann. 

“If the chief doesn’t do some niftier hoofing than 
he has done up to date he'll wake up with an awful 
mess of iniquity on his hands. This is what slips 
me a little giggle. They’ve been ballyhooing the 
Hoover era as a new deal and a new deck. Engi- 
neering has taken the place of racketeering, the 
politician is crowded out of the picture and off of 
the frame. Law is to be enforced almost any day 
now and poverty abolished a week from Thursday. 
Now here it is only ten weeks since the dawn of a 
brighter day, and what do they unveil on us but the 
old army game? 

“You ought to change your dump into a chow 
works, Homer, and make a noise like an infant 
industry. Then you'd have the G. O. P. for your 
sugar daddy and horn in on.the important cush. 
Now the best you'll get is protection from the 
pauper cauliflower of Czecho-Slovakia.” 

“The debenture stuff may be wrong as the Presi- 
dent says,” Homer observed, “but I still don’t see 
why a farmer hasn’t got as much right to get help 
from the government as a manufacturer has.” 

“Why, ydu old pseudo-Republican, you! It 
would never do to let a hick poke his horny fin into 
the cash register. The hand’—Elmer here 
succumbed to an attack of epigram—‘the hand 
that tills the soil would soil the till.” 

FELIx Ray. 


Washington Notes 


O VIOLENT were the emotional disturbances created 

by the debenture plan, which the Democratic-insur- 
gent coalition has driven into the administration farm- 
relief bill, and by the success of the Grundy lobby of greedy 
manufacturers in overpowering the Ways and Means 
Committee, thus advancing all along the line in the matter 
of tariff revision—to such an extent was interest con- 
centrated upon these things that it seems to me hardly 
enough attention is given a number of other interesting 
and important incidents that have been happening in and 
around here. One I have in mind is the earnest advocacy, 
by the Hoover Secretary of War, Mr. Good, of a bill 
to conscript industry as well as men, in time of war, and 
the prompt “follow up” of Mr. Good’s statement by an 
informal declaration from the austere: and unemotional 
Stimson, the Hoover Secretary of State, in favor of uni- 
versal military training in time of peace. 
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It is all very well for Mr. Good to explain that this 
attitude of his is merely in conformance with routine War 
Department policy and that the bill introduced with his 
support is not original with him or new to Congress. 
None the less, it is extraordinary that at this time, with 
Congress exclusively engaged upon domestic issues, and 
thoughts of strife exceedingly remote from both the poli- 
tical and public mind, this idea for the conscription of 
industry along with man-power should be stressed during 
a special session of Congress, and the bill presented now. 
It gives rise to a number of interesting speculations. For 
one thing, it seems completely out of tune with Ambassador 
Gibson’s recent elucidation at Geneva of the administra- 
tion’s ardent desire for reduction in naval armament, and 
the general administration policy of promoting peace. There 
is, of course, the argument that our efforts to promote 
universal peace will be more effective if we are prepared 
to fight; none the less, it seems a singular proposal to 
make during an extra session of Congress called for the 
exclusive purpose of farm relief and tariff revision. It 
is perhaps not sufficient to justify an accusation of adminis- 
tration inconsistency, but it is certainly a shift in emphasis, 
and gives critics of the Hoover regime their opportunity 
to ask which side of the administration program is to be 
taken seriously, the pacts for peace or the preparations 
for war? 


Of course, what gives the real significance to the sonor- 
ous words of Mr. Good about having always been in 
favor of “conscripting the dollar as well as the man” is 
the conceded fact that he would not have made that state- 
ment, or advocated the War Department bill, except under 
the direction of Mr. Herbert Hoover, who runs his Cabinet 
exactly as he would run a Ford car—and with as little 
trouble. He was just as completely the inspiration of 
Jimmie Good’s advocacy of industrial conscription in time 
of war, as he was of Hugh Gibson’s Geneva gesture for 
a reduction, rather than a limitation, of naval strength. 
They both spoke for him. What was his purpose in bal- 
ancing Mr. Gibson with Mr. Good has not been publicly 
disclosed, but it probably is very deep, indeed—nearly all 
the Herbert purposes are. ° 

While we are on the subject of Mr. Good, I cannot 
help referring again to the surprising fact that so little 
of the politics of the administration seems to sift through 
the Secretary of War, which only goes to show that the 
“ambassadors of the people,” otherwise the “newspaper 
boys” or the “corps of correspondents” do occasionally shoot 
pretty wide of the mark. When the Good appointment 
Was announced, practically every Washington despatch at- 
tributed it to the necessity Mr. Hoover felt of having one 
member of his Cabinet thoroughly versed in party politics 
and with a real knowledge of party people. Mr. Good had 
been his pre-convention campaign manager. After the con- 
vention he was in charge of western headquarters and 
really had more responsibility than the good Dr. Work 
himself. In addition, Mr. Good had been largely instru- 
mental in organizing the Republican members of Congress 
in the Hoover behalf during the early spring of 1928. 
His presence in the Cabinet, it was declared, was for politi- 
cal purposes. He was to be the “liaison officer” between 
Congress and the White House. Well, as things have 
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turned out, he is nothing of the sort. He has as little to 
do with politics and patronage as Attorney-General 
Mitchell or Secretary of State Stimson, which means, 
nothing at all. The broader aspects of White House 
politics—that is, such things as the administration policy 
toward pending legislation, are determined primarily and 
exclusively, so far as I am able to gather, by a gentleman 
named Hoover, who was elected President not long ago 
by a very large majority, and seems to want to make these 
decisions unaided and without consultation. 


As to the smaller politics—that is; the patronage end— 
I think I have previously pointed out in this place that 
an unofficial committee of three, composed of Mr. Walter 
Newton, the private secretary snatched from his seat in the 
House, Mr. Walter Brown, the urbane and suave Post- 
master-General from Ohio, and Mr. James F. Burke, 
whose Pittsburgh politics are of the most practical possible 
brand, are pretty well recognized as the political end of 
the White House entourage. Politically speaking, Mr. Good 
is well on the outside, which to a very considerable extent 
likewise puts on the outside his former law-partner, the 
Hon. C. Bascom Slemp. Slemp, I am given to understand, 
does not particularly enjoy the position. Not even a recent 
dinner invitation from the White House compensates him 
for the failure to be one of the group delegated to deal 
with the southern-patronage problem in working out the 
Hoover policy of making Republicanism respectable in the 
South. Instead of being one of those to do the dealing, 
Mr. Slemp is merely one of those dealt with, a very dif- 
ferent and not nearly so satisfactory thing. Incidentally, 
the rumor runs around Washington that Mr. Slemp is 
preparing to run for the Senate next year against Senator 
Glass. I am in no position to vouch for the truth of this 
report. All I can say is that the Virginia Democrats to 
whom I have mentioned it appear to see something highly 
humorous about the idea. Speaking for myself, I do not 
think it funny at all. 
I recall that Mr. Slemp managed to get himself well 
advertised in every newspaper in the country as a possible 
member of the Cabinet last February, through the simple 


_-expedient of having a delegation of his friends visit Mr. 


Hoover at his S Street home and speak feelingly of his quali- 
fications, the purpose of their visit being kept a profound 
secret from everybody except a score or so of the more 
active members of the “corps of correspondents,” who were 
thoughtfully told in advance that the delegation was on 
its way, and informed later that it had been cordially re- 
ceived. That little incident went off very well, and there 
were not more than two or three ironical comments upon 
the Slemp cabinet candidacy. The great bulk of the cor- 
respondents took it—as they take nearly everything else— 
with the utmost seriousness. Now, if Mr. Slemp has in 
mind a repetition of this sort of thing in connection with 
the Virginia senatorship, what is there, I ask, humorous 
about it? With no expense or risk and a minimum of 
effort he will derive a lot of very favorable publicity, 
extremely helpful to a politician of his practicality whose 
national standing is none too secure. I do not regard 
the report of the Slemp senatorial candidacy as funny. 
On the contrary, I think it is smart. 


Washington. T. R. B. 
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Ted Cook 


OR several years, Ted Cook has been running , 

column of humor in the Hearst papers. Starting, x 
Milt Gross did in The Sunday World, in an obscure posi. 
tion where you had to look for his work, he pushed hi 
way into prominence, until now (in The New Yor 
American, at least) he has a double column next to O. 0, 
MclIntyre’s “New York Day by Day” which is said to bk 
the most widely syndicated, as it is certainly one of the 
most readable, of reports on the general run of things in 
New York. (Walter Winchell’s weekly report is hor; 
concours.) 

Cook’s column is called “Cook-Coos” and consists of 
some fairly permanent features, one or two of which appear 
daily, with whatever novelties occur to his strange and 
attractive mind. A few weeks ago he took a series of ol; 
English woodcuts of a rake’s progress and ran them 3; 
illustrations to an entirely mad continued story of his own; 
when the baffle books, in which the solution to the my;. 
teries are not printed with the text, appeared, he ran 2 
series of his own, in one of which occurred an immortal 
fragment of conversation: “ “You baffle me,’ said the Com- 
missioner, ‘and I’ll baffle you’” (a competent summary of 
the later Philo Vance manner). He clips from provincial 
papers, with light comment of his own, and:as a parallel 
runs his Bull-etins adorned with a drawing of a snorting 
bull, and containing words of wisdom from the exalted 
and the lowly alike. These excerpts give a clue to one side 
of his mind, for what a man finds silly and pretentious and 
hypocritical can be used as a rough measure of his intelli- 
gence. Here are some of Cook’s Bull-etins: 


“Disgusted with poor food in restaurants, Mr. 
Childs entered the restaurant business, urged on by a 
passion to provide pure food at low prices. J. |. 
Kraft, who built the largest cheese business in the 
world, had a similar passion, to provide the world with 
cleaner, better cheese.” —Sales Management Magazine. 

“Be happy. Money isn’t much. I’m poorer now 
than I was ten years ago. Enter into your work 
good-naturedly. If you fail, laugh.”—Charles M. 
Schwab. 

“The great majority of students now are more in- 
terested in their studies than in parties and dances.’— 
Miss Mary Ross Potter, Northwestern University. 


Or he quotes a judge who objects to pugilism because it 
develops pugnacity and adds, “he hasn’t been attending 
fights lately.” (F. P. A. has a parallel passage, in sub- 
ject and in manner, in his “Column Book” :; “As to the large 
attention newspapers pay to sport, few of them do. Most 
of the papers we sce have ‘sporting’ pages top-heavy with 
boxing, racing, and baseball news and comment.” ) 

Or he publishes a series of “Milestones on the Path to 
Civilization,” such as, “High school authorities in Bridge 
port, Conn., have decided to make coeking-lessons compu!- 
sory for boys” and other bits which might find their way 
into the Mercury’s Americana department. 

All these, from the intellectual and critical side, are the 
least characteristic of Cook’s endeavors, but they are worth 
noting because they show a fairly disabused mind, mocking 
at everything with extraordinary good humor and exc¢p- 
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tional effectiveness, and doing it, apparently, with the con- 
sent of the millions who read him. It is interesting to 
remember that irony about America is not limited to the 
intellectuals and that those who are fairly cheerful about 
American life are able to take pot-shots at it without mak- 
ing a religion of sniping. And there is a further point: Cook 
is a westerner; from internal evidence I judge that he 
writes his stuff in California, and I believe that before he 
made his present success he tried once in New York and 
failed. He isn’t exactly breezy, but he isn’t concerned with 
subtleties, as Adams often is; his common coin of jokes 
(about plumbing, mothers-in-law, and the joys of celibate 
life) pass more frequently than do those of the Chicago 
and New York humorists. One is shocked to find Adams 
reprinting, in the “Column Book,” a joke about Russian 
names sounding like sneezes; the joke would be no better, 
but it would come more naturally, in Cook’s column. Be- 
ing out of the metropolitan centers, Cook is little concerned 
with personalities, runs no feuds, and ranges widely. (It 
is, I suppose, only a matter of time before Los Angeles 
becomes the great metropolis, and then Emporia will re 
main the sole center of a self-respecting provincialism. ) 

The portions of Cook’s columns which are most enter- 
taining are those in which he goes slightly mad. Congress- 
man Frisby combines lunacy with a sort of mockery at the 
pretentiousness of public men. He has, for instance, “an- 
nounced a gift to the Smithsonian Institute that will 
perpetuate his memory for some time if kept in an ordi- 
nary fruit jar. The gift consists of a pair of the Congress- 
man’s tonsils, said to resemble those of Napoleon.” He 
denies that he has accompanied Hoover to Latin America: 
“While I speak Latin fluently, and would have been a 
great help to Mr. Hoover, I felt that it was better for 
one of us to remain at home in this crisis,” and after being 
injured himself while trying to break a chair over his 
son’s head, he has founded “National Be-a-Pal-to-Your- 
Boy-Week.” The Doakes family are similar, but vary in 
their activities: Treadwater Doakes of Little Rock, Ark., 
“did so much to pass the new state law against evolution. 
He will now devote his energies to repealing the law of 
Supply and Demand,” and Dromedary Doakes is notable 
for being the only title writer in Hollywood who hasn’t 
used the gag, “She was never late, because she had clocks 
in her stockings.” Oronoco Doakes, a manufacturer of 
picks and shovels, endorses Herbert Hoover’s plan to avert 
hard times by having the unemployed go to work with 
picks and shovels. In the collateral branch of the family 
occurs “Miss So-and-So, local service worker, who is de- 
voting half of her time to the needless poor.” ~ are a 
rare group of people. 

Another group, temporarily out of the papers, is that 
which enjoyed telling about {ts embarrassing moments. 
(They may be out because the same papers run George 
Herriman’s drawings under the same title; Herriman’s 
fantasy is an odd counterpart to Cook’s.) These “Mo- 
ments” used to be addressed to the Emb. Mom. Editor, 
Embar. Mom. Dept., in the Embarrassing Moments Build- 
ing and were usually quite elaborate; many of them were, 
no doubt, contributed to the column, but were perfectly 
in Cook’s tone: 


I am a great hand to talk while eating and I often 
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make gestures with my knife to emphasize some point 
in my conversation. Imagine my embarrassment when 
I found out that I had cut my mother-in-law’s throat. 


Among other services to the public, Aunt Bella discusses 
the latest fashions, gives advice on polite manners, and 
amswers riddles; someone else has bird-call classes; and 
the conductor of the column himself is anxious to give op- 
portunities for advancement to industrious men and women. 
For instance, he advertises, “We Need 500 Spare Time 
Live Wire Contact Men” with a large picture of a com- 
plicated stove which seems to have got mixed with a peanut 
roaster, and then gives particulars: 


Do you need extra money? 

Here is a wonderful opportunity. 

Our salesmen make as high as $4,390 a day selling 
these handy gas savers. 

Here’s proof. Read what others have to say— 

“There is a golden key that opens the palace of 
eternity.”—Milton. 

“Tacitum vivit sub vulnus.”—V ergil. 

“The foundation of all our pain is unbelief.”"— 
Amiel. 


Now, men, why struggle along on four or five hun- 
dred dollars a week? 

Fill out the coupon below and mail immediately— 
(If you live in Missouri, deduct 2 percent of the 
first one-fourth.) 


The pictures are all absurd and the old fashion plates, 
presented with descriptive text, are charming. Under the 
heading “C’est la Mode” we find “a smart little motoring 
outfit,” an exclusive feature of which is a “convenient 
license-certificate holder which may be held in the right 
hand or tossed aside like yesterday's rose.” 

Cook’s column is a potpourri, and picking the best bits 
will not give the real flavor. For that one has to read it 
steadily a few weeks, to become acquainted with a fresh and 
individual humorist who seems to have none of the habits, 
interests, and mannerisms of his contemporaries, and shares 
with the best of them an attractively oblique mind. 

. GILBERT SELDES. 


Love, Like Material Water 


Love, like material water, will not flow 

Without declivity, nor fill the crock 

That has no emptiness. Out of the rock 

It comes unprophesied. Out of the snow— 

The genius that makes tolerable all change— 
Forever changing back into its rain 

It comes unhelped by either heart or brain, 
Simple, inexplicable, definite, strange. 

Rock that no staff need strike, snowdrift that burns 
‘To water by its fire, you need not choose 

This vessel I, this crater of dry wall. 

Love, by its law, escaping shape, returns 

To needed shape whose wanted level trues 

That quantity which differing height makes fall. 


RaymMonp Ho.pen. 
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The Intellectuals and the Church 


IR: I really have no wish to prolong any controversy be- 
tween Mr. Wilson and myself on the intellectuals and the 
Church, but I think one‘or two statements in the last part of his 
interesting letter call inescapably for comment. When Mr. Wil- 
son demands just who are the great modern Catholics in the field 
of writing and thinking, I must cheerfully concede that I can’t 
think of any. Cardinal Newman In the last century had, to say 
the least, a subtle mentality, and the mentalities of Henri Massis 
and Jacques Maritain have been admired, I imagine, justly. I 
admit, however, that it is impossible to base one’s argument upon 
one or two random names, though I doubt very much whether 
the popular School of Tired Atheism has anything better to show. 
Personally I have never conceived of Catholicism either as an 
intellectual or a social panacea, though no doubt a respectable case 
might be built on the proposition that it could be both. 

Mr. Wilson’s letter, as it broadens to its close, becomes a sort 
of hymn to the twentieth century In America. I remember, in 
this connection, that my friend, John Dos Passos, in reviewing 
my book on the Church for the New Masses, took something of 
the same tone. It may interest both these talented: writers to 
know that most people in the Roman Catholic Church, in this 
country today, seem to agree with them. “How I love my own 
time,” sald ecstatically the Rev. Thomas Burke, late Superior 
General of the Paulist Fathers, just prior to installing a radio 
in his fine Ravenna-cum-Stanford-White basilica of the West 
Fifties. It is quite natural “to love one’s time” right up to the 
moment when one’s own time lets one down, and rather badly 
at that. The odd thing is that I had the impression that both Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Dos Passos felt very differently about their own 
time. The first example of Mr. Wilson’s prose I ever had the 
pleasure of reading was an article for the Nation, on New Jer- 
sey, of all places. I recommend it with respect to anyone who 
really wants to experience vicariously a fine, bitter, and com- 
pletely devastating reaction to our own time. And Mr. Dos 
Passos’ novel, “Manhattan Transfer,” does not exactly fill one with 
a boyish sense of exhilaration in the twentieth century. All of 
which is not half so irrelevant as it may seem. How absurd it is 
to say that the bulk of Mr. Dos Passos’ characters, imaginary 
to be sure, but so horribly “true to life,” would not have been 
happier and better-off in the civilization of the thirteenth cen- 
tury! As a matter of plain fact, the Middle Ages were not 
half so rich in art and literature as Mr. Wilson seems to think, 
nor half so depleted in material civilization as he again im- 
agines. Dante, Chaucer and Aquinas are all very well in their 
way, but they are like my mentioning Newman and Maritain 
above; three great names are really not enough. And I have 
always felt that Gothic architecture is vastly overrated, in com- 
parison with the noble style it replaced, or the diverting style 
which replaced it. On the other hand, if you lacked a bath- 
tub, you went to a public bath, as many cleanly French people 
still do today; it was not so convenient, perhaps, but it must have 
been more amusing. The Middle Ages did not have the Amer- 
ican school system, and, speaking with some experience of the 
latter, I cannot agree with Mr. Wilson that its absence was any- 
thing in the nature of a disaster. And they did not have the 
automobile, for which God be praised. In a word, I am trying 
to indicate that the Middle Ages were not, to say the least, in- 
ferior in what is called civilization.to our own time. 

In conclusion, I should like to go one step further, and assert 
that they were superior. It takes a certain coolness to write of 
them as Mr. Wilson does when he writes: “With the ignorance, 
the slavery and the plagues of that day, would people really be 
‘spiritually’ better off?” When it comes to “ignorance” you can 
see the latter brilliantly displayed in any tabloid-intoxicated sub- 
way car, or any smoking room, or, for that matter, any average 
newspaper office today. When it comes to “slavery,” both Mr. 
Wilsen and myself, unless he is a much richer man than I, are 
the most abject “slaves” to every monkey-faced Dogberry and 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Kissebreech who chooses to meddle in our private affairs. Ang 
“plagues,” forsooth! As if the Middle Ages had a monopoly op 
“plagues”! Again, as Mr. Wilson somewhere reminds me, it ,)| 
depends on the particular meaning one attaches to certain word; 
If he and I both understand the same thing by the word, th. 
American twentieth century is peculiarly rich in “plagues.” |. 
coholism, for example, is a plague. Prehibition, which produces 
it in its more revolting forms, is a plague. Homosexuality is , 
plague. Social injustice is a plague. So is individual injustice 
which so blesses him who gives and him who has to take it. 
This letter is over-long, but in justice to both Mr. Wilson and 
myself these things ought to be said. I certainly have no inten- 
tion of girding at a critic whose writing I admire. The whol. 
difference of premise between us is that he does not believe j, 
the Incarnation of the Son of God approximately nineteen cen- 
turies ago, and I do. If this conviction seems as unacceptab|, 
to Mr. Wilson as the idea that “diseases can be cured by charms,” 
I can only feel sorry for myself. But I also feel sorry for him, 
CurupertT Wricut, 
Kent School, Kent, Conn. 


IR: This seems to leave the controversy just about where it was, 

with Mr. Wright and me both feeling sorry for each other. | 
protest, however, that “Tired Atheism” is not the only alterna- 
tive to Catholicism; many people whom Mr. Wright would call 
atheists are exceedingly enthusiastic and active. As for twentieth- 
century America, I am too well aware of our own ignorances, 
slaveries and plagues, using those words as Mr. Wright under- 
stands them; but I still believe that I would rather live here 
than in thirteenth-century Europe. I distrust idealizations of the 
present just as much as Mr. Wright does; but I distrust idealiza- 
tions of the past still more. 

I am surprised, by the way, to hear that John Dos Passos has 
ever expressed himself with approval on the subject of our own 
time—even in reaction against Mr. Wright on the subject of 
the Catholic Church. I have always-regarded “Manhattan Trans- 
fer” as a masterly picture of the horrors of a Machine Age, with 
all the comforts and exhilarations left out. I remember, for 
example, that in one chapter of “Manhattan:Transfer,” the em- 
braces of a pair of lovers are disturbed by the scratching of the 
phonograph needle, when the record that they have been playing 
has come to an inopportune end. Well, you can get a device now 
which turns the phonograph off automatically. 

Epmunp WIs0n. 

New York City. 


The Aims of Education 


IR: The diversity of interpretations as to “what is educa- 

tion?” expounded in our critical journals these days must 
cause some shrewd laymen to recall the old fable of the blind 
men and the elephant. 

Like the blind men, the professors who dogmatically state “the 
aims of education” are partly right. But their insistence that 
the whole elephant of education is like the particular part which 
each has grasped makes their representations seem ridiculous— 
especially to the practical man in the street who has seen, though 
he has not studied, many elephants. 

Professor Whitehead, in The New Republic for April 17, 1929, 
gives a very helpful interpretation of two parts of the elephant 
which he has felt over, and then generalizes extensively from 
these two parts. Unfortunately for the reader, two very unlike 
parts of the elephant are reported upon. 

“The first commandment in any BP acebi? denies [Professor 
Whitehead tells us] is this: do not teach too many subjects.” 

But later he insists: “There is only one subject-matter for edu- 
cation, and that is Life in all its manifestations.” 

But the harried modern educator finds these two purposes mutu- 
ally contradictory. “Not teach many subjects?”—but Life is like 
that. It is a thing of many subjects. 
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Hence the many confusions in contemporary educational sys- 
, since Life in all its manifestations is a composite of earn- 
@ a living, rearing a family, voting as a citizen, extending your 
, culture, keeping up with hygiene, puzzling over whether or 
+ there is a God. ... There is no magic in education or else- 
here by which # “single unity” of life can be arrived at ex- 
ot through building stone upon stone. Indeed, Professor White- 
ad, in his constructive suggestions, says: “The problem of 
i cation is to make the pupil see the wood by means of the 
recs.” Very good—but no one person can see all the wood, nor 
amine the millions of trees. Will hasty scrutiny of some trees 
ufice? Will painstaking, tedious study of some others not be 
equired? Life is certainly like that, but what becomes of a 
ogma of universal thoroughness—Professor Whitehead’s second 
ommandment ? 
The present commentator thinks that Professor. Whitehead 
mes nearest to suggesting helpful and practicable procedures 
or present-day school and college education when he says: “Of 
ourse, education should be useful, whatever your aim in life.” 
seful for what? Well, useful for conserving health, which is 
rely one aim with all of us. Useful for making a respectable 
;ving—which is a very vital aim with most of us, certainly. Or 
seful for bringing us into close communion with God—which 
ith some persons is a very significant aim indeed. 
Because Life—to capitalize it as does Professor Whitehead—is 
composite of values, ranging from the very spiritual to the 
ery material (and with our philosophers still in hot disagree- 
rent as to which kind of value is really “superior”), there can 
as many useful kinds of education as there are values well 
orth working for. Cannot some especially scientific blind man take 
ime to go all round the elephant and tell us of his many parts? 
New York City. Davip SNEDDEN. 


Talking Movies for India 


IR: Miss Katherine Mayo, in her latest adventure in under- 

standing and interpreting India, has protested her sincerity 
od even proclaimed her friendship, especially, for our unfortu- 
nate women. Without comment or criticism, taking her at her 
ord, may I offer her @ practical plan as to how she could help 

unfortunates In India, since she knows India’s need? 

Pax Britannica and missionary endeavor are not enough. She 
rself has said as much. She also should realize, maybe she 
that to write books in English, to debate im English the 
ils existing in Hindu society, is worse than useless. All of it 
ounds as so much noise to the honest, hard-working villagers of 
India. Since they are mostly illiterate it is of no use even to 
rite books in their own languages at present. 
Though illiterate, the masses of India are not unintelligent. 
hey may even be said not to be ignorant in many respects. 
bove all, they have an in «5austible fund of common sense. 
hey are, besides, familiar w.th, and appreciate, the method and 
alue of oral imstruction, which is the method of education best 
uited to rural India at present. a 

Motion pictures are now being utilized for instruction in many 
places, even by governments, with great success. There is at 
present a new era in this field, I mean that of talking pictures. 
J, therefore, propose that talking pictures be used in India to 

on social reform and impart all vital information through 

this up-to-date oral instruction method. 

The campaign should be direct to be effective: 










1. Talking pictures should be prepared in the language of 
the place where exhibited. 

2. The subjects should cover the evils and needs of each 
locality; they showld be of indigenous origin. 

3. The pictures should be exhibited in every village, how- 
ever remote, . 

+. Because of appalling poverty in India the masses should 
be given free exhibition, The success and effectiveness de- 
pends upon it. 


Logically, the British government in India ought to undertake 
such a campaign, but for obvious reasons it won't. It is not, 
however, difficult to draft the assistance of business men and 
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industrialists, of princes and the rich of India by appealing to 
their various self-interests, even by educating them through the 
same medium. But this will naturally take some time. ‘There- 
fore, for the first few years, say three or four, outside financial 
help and technical instruction are necessary... . 
r H. G. Mupca. 
New York City. 


The Two-Hour War 


IR: Mr. Stuart Chase, in his article in your issue of May 8, 

vividly depicts the destruction of great cities by aeroplane 
bombs in the next war. He concludes by saying: “Frankly, I 
see no possible way out.” May I draw the attention of Mr. 
Chase and possibly of two or three other readers to “a possible 
way out” suggested by an obscure writer in a little book pub- 
lished two years ago (Ganns, “The Conquest of War,” Dutton 
and Company, New York) ? 

The essence of the suggestion is that, air-force being over- 
whelming, irresistible, handy and cheap, it should be made the 
instrument of international police-power, with the express pur- 
pose of preventing, by its mere threat, such catastrophes as Mr. 
Chase regards as inevitable. It may perhaps be open to question 
whether such a threat could provide a complete guarantee; but 
it seems indisputable that it would greatly diminish the probabili- 
ties of the occurrence of such disasters. And that would be no 
slight gain. 

Mr. Chase remarks: “The persons capable of imagining the 
holocaust in advance are so few, and of such slight influence, that 
the world will not realize what it now faces until it has faced 
it, in a fait accompli.” I'm afraid he is right. Since the pub- 
lication of the little book named above, three persons only are 
known to have expressed some slight interest in the proposal it 
makes in simple, sober and perfectly logical terms. Yet if some 
journal such as yours would take up this matter seriously, some- 
thing might be done to avert the impending disaster, one more 
horrible than any yet inflicted by man or Nature. 


Washington, D. C, W. McD, 


“The Devil Is a Woman” 


IR: Mr. Alpert B. Quirk’s review, in The New Republic of 

April 17, of Alice Mary Kimball’s “The Devil Is a Woman,” 
seems too ill-natured to go without protest. Mr. Quirk suggests 
that Miss Kimball has manufactured her episodes of New Eng- 
land life to suit the New Yorker’s preconceptions, and that she 
writes in a spirit of “(unconscious) condescension/’ ‘This fs not 
fair play. Miss Kimball is a native of Vermont; she makes a 
faithful transcription of aspects .of Vermont life, as any poet 
draws upon his experience for the material of his work. I fail 
to see in her delightful poems any dressing-up of the dish for 
the metropolitan palate; nor do I find condescension, on any level 
of consciousness. 

Has reviewing reached such a pass that the critic can hastily 
tack the odious labels “Mencken” and “Americana” upon a fine 
book of narrative verse, and consider his work done? 

New York City. Heren Aucur. 


Satire in the Eighteenth and 
Twentieth Century 


IR: Since reading Karl Schriftgiesser’s very excellent article, 
“Boston Stays Pure,” a fairly pertinent question comes to 
mind, Is Henry Fielding’s “The History of Tom Jones” sold pub- 
licly, and to minors as well as majors, in the Boston bookshops? 
Too, if it is sold, has any action, either judicial or censorial, been 
taken thereupon? .. . 

Evidently that which is vulgar satire of the eighteenth century 
remains the same—regardless of its undeniable obscenity—for 
judges and jurors of the twentieth century. However, that which 
is real, and perhaps only too demonstrative of our own day, is 
filth for our cultured courts and well read jurors, 

University, Va. Louis E. Wesruemer. 
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Burton Rascoe 


4A Bookman’s Daybook, by Burton Rascoe. New York: 
Horace Liveright. 305 pages. $3. 


HE paper jacket of this book of Burton Rascoe’s de 

picts a slender and languid young man lying reading 
in the shade of a large tree, in the midst of a flowery 
mead, while the swallows circle overhead. 

Inside the book, we find something quite different: the 
literary life of modern New York, where there is no 
leisure, no fresh air and no opportunity of lying on the 
grass. The Bookman inside the book presents a sharp 
contrast to the young man on the cover; it is Burton 
Rascoe, as we knew him in New York—alert, nervous, 
always in a hurry, always going to so many places and 
seeing so many people that we can hardly imagine him 
in relaxation or alone. Here is his description, in a fore- 
word, of his own impressions upon re-reading the literary 
diary which appeared weekly in the Herald Tribune and 
from which this volume has been compiled. 

“I was struck particularly,” he writes, 


with the sanguine enthusiasm of this Burton Rascoe 
of five or six years ago and with his rather breath- 
taking anxiety to get glimpses of his contemporaries, 
records of what they were talking about, ideas they 
were expressing and impressions of his own down on 
paper, for all the world as though he imagined that 
a cataclysm might destroy that world: he lived in at 
any moment and that he was making light the labors 
of some future archeologists and historians. This 
impression I have of him as taking his mission seri- 
ously permits me to understand the fellow’s audacity. 


Rascoe did take his mission seriously—he did make a 
desperate effort to get the literary life of New York down 
on paper, and, as this book proves, he succeeded. The 
book really makes a better impression than the diary did, 
as it originally appeared; because Mr. Grattan, in editing 
his material, has been able to throw out all the padding, 
all the long conversations and ruminations which Burton 
Rascoe used sometimes to reel out, when hard-pressed 
to fill his space and overstimulated with coffee, late at 
night in the Herald Tribune office. Here we find a great 
many things which posterity may well be glad to read 
about: the conversation of Mencken and Nathan and their 
methods of amusing themselves; the arrival of Conrad in 
New York; the controversies over “Ulysses” and “The 
Waste Land,” which divided families and split up dinner 
tables; an example of Cummings’s top-speed monologues, 
so difficult to catch and reproduce, so incredible to people 
who have never heard them and, in their way, as remark- 
able as his poetry. 

It is true that we also find a good many other matters 
of much less intrinsic dignity or interest—glimpses, for 
example, of the writer of this review, now performing 
conjuring tricks, now talking about Whitehead through 
his hat. But all these things serve Rascoe’s purpose— 
all contribute to establishing an atmosphere. I will not 
assert that this atmosphere is a rarefied one. The New 
York literary life, as we recognize it in Rascoe, remains 
undisguisably a babel of tongues, a round of disorderly 
parties, an exchange of malicious gossip and half-baked 
opinions. But it has its qualities of rapidity and variety, 
of avidity and exhilaration. It was amusing, if nothing 
else; and Rascoe was just the man to write about it. 

Rascoe appears in “A oBokman’s Daybook” as a young 
man just arrived from the West. In Chicago, he has 
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performed the astonishing feat of making literature exqy 
ing to the readers of a great western paper. True, the 
spirit of the time has been behind him; he has had, , 
friends and allies in Chicago, such writers as Carl S24 
burg, Ben Hecht and Sherwood Anderson. But he hy 
been assisting at what has seemed a distance at the awake), 
ing of the new American literary generation. At that (jy 
tance, he has been obliged to develop senses preternaturall 
keen for perceiving signs of intellectual activity—and \, 
has become almost telepathically aware—at a time whe 
comparatively few people were aware of them—j 
Mencken in Baltimore, of Hergesheimer in Philadelphi, 
of Cabell in Richmond, of Conrad Aiken in Boston, ¢ 
almost everybody, in fact, everywhere. Perhaps no othe, 
American critic at that time, with the exception of Menckey 
himself, had so prompt and comprehensive an intelligence ¢ 
what was being written in the United States. 

But in Chicago, Burton Rascoe is still assisting, as | sy 
at a distance from what appears to be the chief scene of x. 
tivities—New York. And he decides to leave Chicago aj 
come East. He arrives full of excitement and expectation; 
eagerly he gets to know everybody who is writing, as 
already knows everything they have written. He rusty 
about from one group to another. He attends all the lit 
rary teas, the publishers’ luncheons, the theatrical opening, 
the miscellaneous drinking-parties. And he brings to it aj 
his shrewdness, his audacity, his humor, his extraordinay 
memory and his undiscourageable enthusiasm for literatur, 
As we read this record, we are made to feel that there i 
something really important in the air, that the work o 
all these people is interesting, that their opinions desery 
attention. They are not the characters of the ordinay 
columnist, who make an appeal to our attention and syn- 
pathy merely on the basis of being friends of the columnis: 
The names which appear in Burton Rascoe’s diary are in 
variably presented as distinguished names, and distir 
guished by reason of their connection with scholarship, wt 
or thought. Burton Rascoe has had in Chicago a vision 
of the great world of literature, and he seems to suppox 
that, in coming to New York, he has reached the ven 
heart of that world. 

Yet it is perhaps not altogether Burton Rascoe’s ows 
enthusiasm which makes the literary New York of five 
years ago, as we read about it in this diary, seem mor 
exciting than the literary New York of today. At that 
time, one did still have the feeling that all sorts of extraor 
dinary things were going on—that great books were being 
written, that decisive battles were being fought. And the 
New York journalists who were young in those days stil 
find themselves bound as by a common sentiment of having 
been allies in some sort of movement. One has no cor 
sciousness of any movement today. Excellent books, to i 
sure, are being produced, but, for the most part, the peoplt 
who write them and the people who write about them do 
not see very much of each other. There are no particula 
ideas in the air, and no discoveries rising to the horizo. 
The literary life of teas, dinners and parties which seems 
when we look back upon it now, as we read about it 2 
Rascoe, to have been really quite a lot of fun, has becom 
dominated by Book-of-the-Month Clubs and Litera 
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Guilds, and organized and exploited by publishers. No sa 


person of adult years would go today to a literary luncheos 
unless he had to make a living by reporting such mattcn 
for a department of literary gossip. And the first-ritt 
novelists, dramatists and poets mostly avoid New York lilt 
the plague. . 

For it is the city itself which has made impossible any 
close and profitable exchange of ideas between litera 
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New York is too expensive for most writers, and 
when they do live here, the distances are too great for 
them to be able to.see each other éasily. And the spirit 
of artistic and intellectual adventure has, as I say, been 
largely deadened by the Literary Guilds and Book-of-the 
Month Clubs, which, however excellent the individual 
tastes of the various members may be, inevitably tend to 
illustrate the same principle that is always being brought 
forward as an explanation of the mediocrity of the movies, 
and which, therefore, tend to impose on New York a com- 
promise between their own personal tastes and the tastes of 
their vast public of the provinces. New York had no place 
for Burton Rascoe in his original role of popular literary 
ournalist who at the same time took litc ature seriously. 
3 Herald Tribune book supplement today is a most in- 
teresting and attractive review—it is better edited than 
when Burton Rascoe ran it. But it no longer contains any 
regular feature as remarkable as Rascoe. What one misses 
is an original personality surveying the current literary 
events from an independent point of view—and one is 
forced to the conclusion that, in the literary field, there is 
no room-on a large New York newspaper for original per- 
sonalities and independent points of view. Rascoe himself 
has practically given up journalism. He has become pre- 
cisely one of the directors of one of the big book-distribut- 
ing companies. And outside of this, he plays the stock 
market, to which he now devotes that extraordinary faculty 
for divining what is likely to become valuable which he 
formerly displayed in the field of literature. 

And like most literary people today who still hope to 
accomplish something, Rascoe no longer even lives in New 
York. Though he has given up literary journalism, he has 
not given up literature; he has, he intimates, in his fore- 
word, turned to writing novels. And it is reassuring to 
learn that the irreverent wit, the sure hand at prose and 
the swift intelligence of the “Bookman’s Day Book,” 
though they have vanished from the journalistic field, are 
still being exercised elsewhere. After all, we reflect, there 
is perhaps more appropriateness in the design for the jacket 
of Rascoe’s book than we had remembered on first opening 
it. After all, Rascoe is not a product of New York—he 
is not even a product of Chicago. He is not a native of a 
great American city at all. He is a Kentuckian who 
spent most of his boyhood in the Oklahoma countryside. 
And all that is soundest which he has brought to the lit- 
erary life of the great cities has been the fruit of solitude and 
leisure—all that is boldest and most independent has core 
from a provincial country life perhaps fifty years behind the 
times, as one thinks of the times in New York. What 
Rascoe brought with him from the South and Southwest 
is indestructible and invaiuable. The surest proof of the 
value of what he offered us when he first came on from 
the West—for all his many inaccuracies, his many mistakes 
of judgment, his many faults of taste (some of them per- 
petuated in this book)—has been the difficulty he has had 
in making it survive in New York. He offered us a dra- 
matization of the world of art and ideas; and though that 
play, at the time it was running, attracted a certain amount 
of attention, it has been allowed to go off the boards. I 
have heard Burton Rascoe accused of cheapening the ma- 
terial with which he dealt. But, as I reread the “Book- 
man’s Day Book,” I feel strongly that it has been we who 
let him down, and not he us. At any rate, he has now 
chosen the course of ing his activities in the city to 
the stock market going to the country to work at 
literature—and who will not confess that his policy is a 
wise one, and wish him success at both? 

EpmunpD WILSON. 
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Mistaken Beauty 


Swords and Roses, by Joseph Hergesheimer. 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 327 pages. $3.50. 


R. HERGESHEIMER’S collection of ten sketches 

of the Old South is one of the few emotion- 
ally sympathetic recreations of that vanished society 
ever undertaken by a northern man. ‘The book is care- 
fully documented; with the eye of the skilled writer of 
fiction, Mr. Hergesheimer has woven a spacious pattern 
of minute, significant detail; it is likely that no southern 
writer of the past generation could have mustered up the 
heart for this labor, and few of the present are sufficiently 
interested. Mr. Hergesheimer is therefore to be congratu- 
lated for a superior performance of a task that might 
otherwise have gone undone. 

However, “Swords and Roses” is by no means a sober 
historical work, nor is its interest precisely that of history; 
every fact presented by the author is easily accessible else- 
where, and is well known not only to historians, but to 
many amateur readers as wells Nor is Mr. Hergesheim- 
er’s interpretation original—I mean, of the whole character 
of the Old South; though in some details, as in the case 
of General Beauregard, he beards the entrenched verdict 
of history, and Beauregard turns out to be the victim of 
executive spleen. ‘The author obviously cannot resist the 
romantic flavor of the Creole general’s personality, nor of 
that of Nathan Bedford Forrest; here Forrest suffers un- 
der his apotheosis, for a popular version of his daring 
career falsifies its true character; Forrest was deliberate, 
cunning, a master of war, and the only picaresque stage 
he was ever on is the construction of romantic authors. 
But the documentation of the book is richly adequate to 
the purpose, which is that of atmosphere and the illusion 
of daily reality, and we need not quarrel with such a minor 
slip as the statement that Grant, when the Battle of Shiloh 
began, was at Pittsburg Landing, or that Forrest, at Don- 
elson, led an attack against Pillow. This book is an im- 
pressionistic appreciation of the Old South, its domestic 
customs, hopes, beliefs; and it takes no account of the 
recent economic interpretation of the Civil War; this is 
a mistake; but it is perhaps not so great a mistake as the 
economic interpretation used alone. 

More important than any single error of fact, the pic- 
ture of the South as a whole, and particularly of the lower 
or “deep South,” as Mr. Hergesheimer happily renames 
it, is a little misleading, and throws the intellectual back- 
ground of the times out of focus. While Mr. Herges- 
heimer sees that there was a great difference between the 
Upper and the Lower South, he misses the underlying 
causes of that difference. He asserts that because of the 
isolation of the plantations and farms in the Lower South, 
and the lack of cities, there was no national feeling, and 
that this made secession easy. It is truer to say that with- 
out the national feeling of the Lower South, the secession 
movement would never have reached the climax. Local tradi- 
tion was still weak in Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana 
away from New Orleans; the population was mixed, it 
was made up of immigrants not only from the Upper 
South and South Carolina, but from every northern state 
as well; none of the great leaders of ante-bellum Missis- 
sippi had been born in that state—Thompson, Prentiss, 
Foote, Walker, Quitman, Davis. Davis was a Kentuck- 
ian educated in Kentucky; his longest period of continuous 
residence in Mississippi until after the war was eight years. 
Mrs. Jefferson Davis was a typical woman of her place 
and time; her maternal grandfather had been a pioneer 
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soldier under Andrew Jackson, her father had been born 
in New Jersey. (Mr. Hergesheimer, piously as it were, 
overlooks this. ) 

Nationalism in the Lower South was southern nation- 
alism, and the position of the Lower South in relation to 
South Carolina was similar to that of the Middle West in 
relation to Connecticut or Massachusetts. South Caro- 
lina, before secession, was assured of the support of tae 
southern Nationalists, which she was glad to use for her 
own purposes of self-sufficiency. The Massachusetts state 
government, as late as 1846, agitated for secession; Massa- 
chusetts was self-sufficient, too; but the Middle West 
could not afford to be left alone. In the Upper South 
there was genuine local feeling; Virginian nationalism was 
temporary, confined to the period of her domination in 
Washington; when that ceased, she lapsed into a single, 
sovereign state; and Lee’s choice at the outbreak of the 
war was thus inevitable. To the end he fought for Vir- 
ginia. There was little southern nationalism there until 
the Civil War began. 

This issue is by no means all of Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
book, and his mere failure to understand it does not make 
less interesting his engaging portrait of the lower southern 
character which, with its fierce simplicity of thought and 
integrity of purpose, was becoming distinct from charac- 
ter in any other part of the country, including Virginia 
and Kentucky. The real point at issue is that any at- 
tempt to understand the Old South outside the terms of 
exact thinking, any attempt to recreate it with crinoline, 
Negro villages, galleries, cherry bounce, and the code 
duello, is bound to come to grief in the making of a pe- 
culiarly silly myth. Mr. Hergesheimer’s nine characters— 
Yancey, Mrs. Davis, Beauregard, A. S. Johnston, Captain 
Maffitt, Forrest, Belle Boyd the spy, “Jeb” Stuart, and 
Private John Worsham—all these people, dashing as they 
seem to be, and seriously as Mr. Hergesheimer takes them, 
come from his pen wrapped in a kind of nonsensical fu- 
tility, heavily laden with the Black Narcissus perfume of 
a conscious literary style. That is all there is to them. 
The style is appropriate because, Mr. Hergesheimer might 
say, theirs was the cause of beauty! They were fighting 
for beauty! But hear Mr. Hergesheimer: 


The improvement [of the New South] is actual; 
there are roads everywhere and railroads, schools back 
of the mountains and hospitals; poverty and igno- 
rance and disease are diminished. . . . But if there has 
been a great gain there was a loss. A loss of beauty. 
(Italics mine. ) 

A curtain of smoke and fire was lowered upon the 
mistakes, and on the beauty, of the past. (Italics 
mine. ) 


It was mistaken beauty. Although the South has accepted 
it, the myth of mistaken beauty has been generally the 


creation of a compensating northern romanticism, and it 
is silly because it dismisses, with the one word mistaken, 
the serious social and political beliefs of the South. Since 
beauty is a useless luxury, you can sigh over it and then 
confess that it is not made for this world. The political 
ambitions of the Old South no longer challenge the forces 
that overcame them, and the surface effects of southern 
life may be discreetly appreciated. It is possible to see the 
beginnings of this transformation of the Old South, into 
a safe Poictesme for the North, in the friendship that 
sprang up between L. Q. C. Lamar and Henry Adams. 
Adams at last found a Southerner who was intelligent; 
Lamar had come to believe that the South was wrong. 


There was a hard, definite historical conflict politically 
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and socially laid to rest by the Civil War; its moral issy, 
remains unsolved. The socially vacuous efforts of th, 
American Humanists, and the futile, bewildered social 1. 
formers in the East of thirty years ago, of whom Mr. Johy 
Jay Chapman has written so acutely, and so blindly 
cause he is blind to the historical reasons for their futility 
testify that a certain integrity, northern no less thay 
southern, passed from American life with the close of the 
Civil War. The Humanists cannot see, under their his. 
torical noses, the only classical and humanistic society tha 
America has ever had; they talk of Greece and Rome, anj 
ask the modern American student to read the classics— 
the student whose ignorance of Greek is due to the very 
influences that destroyed the ante-bellum classicism of the 
South; you cannot bring Greek in by the heels; it mus 
grow up with the country, as it did in the South; it is not 
mistletoe, it is a branch of the tree. The bewildered im. 
pulse of the last-generation reformers emerges again in the 
call for an “American consciousness’”—as if that were 
what we lack! There is no lack of that, of a common 
mind. It is the all-but-impossible task of forming 3 
personal consciousness of genuine historical integrity tha: 
drives men of letters, and all men who hold to the quali- 
tative values of life, into disaffection with their environ- 
ments. These intransigeants are being psychoanalyzed 
out of their “fantasies” of the past, but that other fantasy 
of the “American consciousness” has for its single virtue 
an hysterical contemporaneity, and its elements are left 
grandly vague. As vague as Mr. Hergesheime:’ 
“beauty.” Both are morally and historically unsound. 
ALLEN Tare. 


“What the Negro Thinks” 


What the Negro Thinks, by Robert Russa Moton. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Company. 267 pages. $2.50. 


HIS is the third able treatment of the Negro to be 

published in six months. Dr. Moton is principal ot 
Tuskegee Institute and the recognized successor of Booker 
T. Washington. Dr. Moton’s book gives the Negro side 
of the American race problem. Whoever reads this work 
in addition to Scott Nearing’s “Black America” and “The 
American Negro,” edited by Donald Young, will have as 
complete a picture of the American race problem as can 
be crowded into 900 pages. 

With admirable restraint, Dr. Moton marshals the eco 
nomic and social disabilities under which the Negro lives. 
The reader is told what the Negro thinks of this racial 
discrimination, for any white man who professes to know 
the Negro “is simply deceiving himself.” The latter part 
of the book is devoted to solving the Negro’s difficulties. 

The problem is succinctly stated as follows: 


However long it may take, therefore, through how- 
ever many generations of social progress it may extend, 
the Negro expects ultimately to live in America with 
such freedom of movement, such equality of oppor- 
tunity, and such measures of common respect for his 
person and personality as will leave him, even though 
distinguished in physical characteristics, without any 
lower status than that of the average American 
citizen. j 

The white man and the black man must first “under 
stand one another and then work out a program of co 
operation up to the point of understanding, leaving to the 
future the handling of such problems as may prove too 
difficult to approach,” 
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Racial amalgamation is not desired. Segregation is 
doubly undesirable. It assumes that the Negro belongs to 
an inferior race; it prevents the very contacts necessary 
to that mutual understanding which is fundamental to a 
social rapprochement of black and white. The Negro’s 
side of the case must be considered if the problem is to 
be solved. The method of solution lies not in “legislation, 
but by common counsel whereon both parties to the cause 
are represented and where action is by common agree- 
ment rather than by majority control.” 

Dr. Moton is optimistic concerning the present trend, 
and cites as reasons therefor the new attitude of the 
Churches, the awakening of southern women’s clubs, the 
interracial movement, the campaign against lynching, the 
improved position of the Negro in the fields of health, 
industry, education, etc. Democracy, one infers, will 
eventually cure this last form of anti-democracy. 

Dr. Moton’s ideology is bourgeois. The Negro wants 
what the white man has. In contrast to Dr. Moton, Scott 
Nearing insists that the Negro will get this only when 
organized white workers accept the Negro as an equal so 
that the Negro will not be used as an anti-labor tool by 
white employers. Dr. Moton points to successful Negro 
business and professional men. Yet these are supported 
by Negroes who work for white men. Ultimately, there- 
fore, the economic liberation of the Negro is largely in 
white hands. It would appear, then, that the technique 
of solution must be compounded of the counsels of Dr. 
Moton and of Mr. Nearing. j. J. Spencum. 


Troubadours of the East 


Poetry of the Orient, an Anthology, edited by Eunice 
Tietjens. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 328 pages. $5. 


HIS is the golden age of anthologies. The popular- 

ity of collected verse garnered from many countries 
and various periods indicates a wholesome appreciation of 
poetry. Almost every other oriental anthology has limited 
itself to the poetry of China and Japan. Eunice Tietjens 
offers the lyric riches of a more expansive East—Arabia, 
Persia and India, as well as China and Japan. Here one 
finds Imru-al-Kais, the leading poet of the pre-Moham- 
medan period, arid the “Golden Odes,” which, according to 
tradition, were suspended in the temple at Mecca. The 
names Persia has crowned in the blue and gold of its in- 
comparable manuscripts are represented—Firdousi, Nizami, 
Sadi, Hafiz and Jami. Selections from the “Rig-Veda,” the 
“Ramayana” and the “Mahabharata” make one long for an 
erudite equipment sufficient to strip off the opaque veils 
of translation and drink deep from the Sanskrit fountain. 
The Japanese and Chinese sections will be greeted as old 
friends by those familiar with the many popular English 
interpretations. The volume is a veritable godown from 
which one may take a poem here and there according to 
one’s mood and place it temporarily in the tokonoma of 
one’s vital consciousness, as the Japanese do with a precious 
bit of porcelain or bronze. 

Not through League of Nations conferences or travel 
books can the West ever approach the emotional overtones 
of the East. It is when we read the Arab poct’s eulogy 
to the camel that we understand the Arab’s passion for 
the freedom and emptiness of the desert—his desire to be 
left alone. No one really discovers the Japanese unless 
three fragile lines by Basho can reveal to him a world of 
imagery and allusion. How can we use a western yard- 
stick to measure Indian women who for centuries have 
regarded the Sakuntala and Sita of their epic and dramatic 
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poetry as the ideal of womanhood? But the pulse-beat 
of the East is no more mysterious than that of the West. 
He who would feel it should turn to the great poetry of 
the East. Exusiz Wain. 


The Instinct of Animals 


Problems of Instinct and Intelligence, by Major R. W. 
G. Hingston, M. C. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 296 pages. $3.25. 

OR many years now, naturalists and metaphysicians 

have been debating whether the sub-human animals 
are controlled entirely by a strictly mechanistic instinct, 
or (in some cases at least) by a process of thinking, or 
working from, a conscious wish to a desired end. Intel- 
ligence has often been defined as the capacity for learning 
and profiting by experience. At the risk of quoting myself 
at third hand, I cite a passage from Professor Edward M. 
East’s “Heredity and Human Affairs.” 


Intelligence is a creative power understandable only 
as a process conditioned by the degree of efficiency 
attained by an inborn mechanism. “Intelligence,” says 
Maynard Shipley (The Forum, April, 1927), “is 
measurable by the ability to make a rational adjust- 
ment of self to the environment; to understand the 
relationship between cause and effect; to recognize 
the difference between thobbing and thinking; to ap- 
preciate the distinction between mere speculation and 
results based upon ascertained facts set in order. In 
its highest phase intelligence is the power of per- 
ceiving relationships between apparently disparate 
facts, formulating generalizations upon organized but 
seemingly discrete decsuiaan and predicting verifiable 
but as yet unknown results from stated premises.” In 
a word, intelligence is what has brought man upward 
from the beasts. 


Had Professor East had an opportunity to read Majer — 
Hingston’s “Problems of Instinct and Intelligence” at the 
time he made this comment, I believe he might have worded 
his last phrase somewhat differently. Intelligence is, in- 
deed, “what has- brought man upward from the beasts.” 
But an animal may have quite a glimmer of intelligence 
without even the chance of raising himself above the status 
of an insect or an arachnid. Some chimpanzees and orangs 
have a native intelligence superior to that of some men or 
some women, But they will always remain apes, so far 
as present evidence goes, no matter how intelligent, com- 
paratively, some of them may be. They lost their “chance” 
to become human beings millions of years ago. 

While instinct and intelligence both play their part in 
even the higher types of mankind, they do so also in 
certain orders of the sub-human animals—just how far 
down in the evolutionary scale need not be discussed in 
this review. Major Hingston’s fascinating study docs not 
involve genetic or comparative psychology as such. He 
tells us about the animals whose behavior, under varied 
circumstances, he has observed long and patiently with 
his own discerning eyes. 

A point of unusual interest is that Major Hingston, by 
his innumerable examples and illustrations, has succeeded in 
showing the essential difference between instinct and in- 
telligence so clearly that the problem now seems to be 
definitely settled. The first nine of the nineteen chapters 
of the book are devoted to the various aspects of instinct 
—e. g., the perfection of instinct, the wisdom of instinct, 
the folly of instinct, the variability of instinct, errors in 
instinct, etc. Six more chapters are concerned with the 
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setting forth of evidence of intelligence in various genera 
and orders of insects, followed by one on “Insect Memory.” 
Then comes a discussion of what is often spoken of as 
“The Unknown Sense.” This leads naturally to a most 
interesting chapter on “Mental Evolution,” the volume 
then being concluded by a summing up of the various prob- 
lems previously raised. 

Major Hingston’s judgment is that instinct is “the 
dominating force that controls the wonderful activities 
of instincts,” and that this force is innate and automatic. 
In many cases instinct causes acts of such precision “that 
they sometimes seem to surpass intelligence.” Yet instinct 
“may sometimes be very faulty.” Certain of its errors 
result in disaster and death. But, just as error “creeps 
into the midst of perfection, so does a certain variability 
alter the [usually] inflexible course of instinct.” 

The author frequently controverts the great Fabre by 
direct citations from the French naturalist’s own works 
showing clearly, it would seem, that “insects are not 
wholly instinctive,” though they need not therefore be 
adjudged as highly rational creatures. On the other hand, 
running through the instinctive activities “is a stream of 
judgment, Huber’s ‘little dose of reason.’” More im- 
portant, their small share of intelligent activity is plastic 
and capable of modification, and the insect can learn from 
experience. The insect, though predominantly instinctive, 
possesses also gleams of reason. “Exactly the same is true 
of man,” 

“Problems of Instinct and Intelligence” is thus a rather 
provocative book to followers of the late Jacques Loeb, 
as well as to disciples of Henri Fabre; but it is one which 
no adult mind could fail to find of surpassing interest. 

Maynarp SHIPLEY. 


The War-Guilt Myth 


In Quest of Truth and Justice: De-Bunking the War 
Guilt Myth, by Harry Elmer Barnes. Chicago: National 
Historical Society. 421 pages. 


HILE it is a safe wager that Professor Barnes’s 

academic colleagues will in the future as in the 
past prefer to meet the case of the enfant terridle in their 
midst with sly winks and malicious innuendoes, it is no less 
certain that they could reach the central. core of the 
phenomenon with little expenditure of effort, would they 
but condescend to peruse with open mind the preface of 
this book. “The writer does not belong to that group of 
historians who hold that scholarship exists for its own 
sake .. . and that it is no concern to the historian whether 
or not his facts are applied to practical affairs.” And after 
insisting on the necessity of thorough-going specialized re- 
search, he affirms “that the activities of war-guilt historians 
will be essentially sterile if their discoveries do not to an 
increasing degree achieve the remaking of Europe.” To 
translate these confessions into simple psychological terms, 
the author reveals himself as temperamentally a fighter, 
albeit his sword is a pen which he wields the more lustily 
because he is possessed, in a heightened and amazing degree, 
of the characteristic American faith that by the mobiliza- 
tion of our human good will and intelligence we can carry 
this ancient shambles of a world to a more just and per- 
haps less tragic level of existence. 

In this book, which consists of two sections, the author 
restates in Part I the revisionist and extreme revisionist 
position regarding the outbreak of the World War and 
the distribution of responsibility among the Great Powers, 
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while in Part II, which is twice as long as Part I and x 
least ten times as sparkling and amusing, he publishes ¢h, 
complete record of his controversies with the academi 
brethren, mostly, in his own colorful language, a bunch of 
gum-shoers and bitter-enders. 

In spite of all the noise, sweat, and fury, the central 
figure of this academic storm adequately sees to it that one 
thing must and shall be remembered, and that is that he js 
not fighting to score a personal victory over his opponents 
or even to maintain as against all comers his particular 
thesis of war guilt. He wishes passionately to clear th- 
way for a world effectively organized for peace. But is 
not that the very goal toward which his bitter opponents 
declare they, too, are steering? Precisely so, but with this 
tremendous difference: They wish to organize the world 
on the post-war situation of today as traced and legalized 
by the Treaty of Versailles, while Professor Barnes affirms 
that you cannot make bricks out of lies nor raise a house 
that will stand on moving sands. You cannot, to borrow 
his own more fragrant figure, make the plant of Locarno 
flourish in the pot of Versailles. 

FERDINAND SCHEVILL. 


Fiction Notes 


The Bride’s House, by Dawn Powell. New York: 
Brentano's. $2.50. 


HE Middle West of thirty years ago is the milicy 

of this novel. By going back these three decades 
Miss Powell avoids the dreary babbitry of Sinclair Lewis, 
and by confining herself to the old landed families spares 
us an account of the simple-minded yokelry so dear to 
Sherwood Anderson. Her characters are members of the 
rural aristocracy: they attend horse shows and county 
fairs, make love in graveyards, have family reunions of 
three hundred people from all over the country, and, in 
spite of these robust activities, are sufficiently neurotic to 
be considered true aristocrats. The main theme is Sophic 
Truelove’s passion for a man with whom she is in love at 
the time of her marriage to another. It is handled with 
vigor and sincerity, but Sophie’s lover, who is continually 
dashing about at midnight on a galloping horse, seems too 
melodramatic. The characterization of Sophie herself is 
excellent as far as it goes, but it is disjointed; we see her 
only at moments of great emotion: there is no leading up 
to anything. The entire book suffers from this fault; the 
two sub-plots are not tied up with the main theme; inc- 
dents are piled on in an architecturally unsound way. ‘I he 
actual writing more than makes up for lack of technique. 
Such description as Miss Powell’s of Ohio farm life, never 
consciously striving for effect but always effective, is impor 
tant by virtue of its infrequency in current literature, and 
is admirable by virtue of its honesty in a day when we are 
told how to shoot waterspouts. G. T. H. 


The Burning Fountain, by Eleanor Carroll Chilton. 
New York: The John Day Company. $2.50. 


HE third child of a lawyer’s family is conceived un- 

der an oak tree during a thunder storm. The girl 
grows up with an ever-increasing love of the tree and of 
thunder storms. Every year for eighteen years the tree is 
struck by lightning. The rest of the family is quite 
normal, and the plot of this novel consists in showing the 
effect produced on the rest of the family by this daughter, 
the tree and the storms. Escaping from her otherwise 
normal nineteenth birthday party, the daughter runs to 
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the tree and is killed by a bolt. It is a long, careful, 
rather uninteresting book. The author has a penchant for 
paragraphs that exceed two pages in length. To this re 
viewer the effect was rather like a paper chase with one 
batch of paper left in the Grand Central, another in New 
London and the third inevitably turning up in the South 
Station, Boston. It would have been simpler and more 
dramatic to cover the ground in a train—to write a short 
story, as it were. Ca. G 


The Flagrant Years, by Samuel Hopkins Adams. New 
York: Horace Liveright. $2. 


HIS one falls neatly into the class of hammock 

novel which P. G. Wodehouse has presided over for 
so many years. This variety of humorist depends for much 
of his wit on plausible exaggeration. Mr. Adams has this 
ability. Ypsydoodle Smith weaves his ingenious way 
through the wiles of the beauty trade as practised in New 
York City. Here you have the low-down on the face- 
lifting profession turned into a first-rate funny story. 
There. is a murder and a highly developed plot; there is 
the requisite number of rich but worthless and poor but 
deserving characters; there is variety of style and subject; 
but in the end no one is punished, because no one deserves 
punishment. It finishes in sunshine. The result is an 
hilarious book which brings to mind Elmer Davis's 
“Friends of Mr. Sweeney.” C. A. GC, 


A Correction 


In Mr. Edmund Wilson's article on John Jay Chapman in 
the issue of May 22, the following sentence, by an error of the 
printer, was incorporated in the quotation from Mr, Chapman 
at the top of page 32: “Even the half-charlatan, half-illiterate 
American religious cults deserve our interest and respect.” This 
sentence should have read, “Even the half-charlatan, half-illiterate 
American religious cults—Christian Science, the New Thought, 
etc—deserve our interest and respect,” and should have been 
printed, not as a statement of Mr. Chapman’s, but as Mr. Wil- 
son’s own introduction to the quotation from Mr. Chapman which 


begins, “The new American mysticism, etc.” 

| Contributors 

|| Patrick J. Warp is the director of the Bureau of Pub- 

licity and Information of the National Catholic Wel- 

fare Conference. 

| Whuatam Rosz Benét, author of “Merchants of Cathay” 

and “The Falconer of Gold,” is on the staff of Payson 

and Clarke and contributing editor to the Saturday 

Review of Literature. 

| H. N,. Bramsrorp, English publicist, is the author of 

“Shelley, Godwin and Their Circle,” “Olives of End- 
less Age,” and a number of other books. 
Marcarset Bowen is secretary of the recently organized 
Elizabethton local of the United Textile Workers. 
Mark Van Doren, formerly literary editor of The Na- 
tion, is associate professor of English at Columbia 
University. 

Rayrmonp Hoipenw is the author of a volume of verse, 
“Granite and Alabaster,” 

ALLen Tata, poet and critic, is the author of “Stonewall 
Jackson: The Good Soldier.” 

J. J. Spencier is a member of the department of Economics 
of Ohio State University. 











Este Wen. was for several years managing editor of Asia. 

Maynarp Surrey is director of The Science League of 
America. 

| Ferowanp Scuzvitt, formerly professor of Modern Euro- 

pean History at the University of Chicago, is the 
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: Special Excursions to 


RUSSIA 


Ss. S. LEVIATHAN June 29th. 
S. S. GEORGE WASHINGTON.July 24th. 
S. S. LEVIATHAN July 27th. 


New York PDP) UP FREE 
ew or ° 
to New York So Vi 


SAILINGS DIRECT TO LENINGRAD ON 
SPECIALLY CHARTERED STEAMERS 


52 Other Sailings 
Free Stopover Privileges .. Every Tour Insured. 
Ask Your Nearest Tourist Agent or 
AMERICAN.RUSSIAN TRAVEL AGENCY Inc. 
100 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Telephone CHELsea 4477 and 5124 
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Results! 


Madison, Wisconsin, 
May 11, 1929 


Advertising Department, 
THE NEW REPUBLIC, 
New York City. 

Dear Sir: 

Please discontinue the advertise- 
ment of my summer cottage. I have re- 
ceived many inquiries in response to it and 
have rented the cottage to a very desirable 
tenant. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) E. H. B. 


The advertiser offered a sum- 
mer cottage in the Adiron- 
dacks for $300 for the season. 
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OS ns on aan those 
people who wish to be internationally- His 
new book 

AMERICA 
and 


EUROPE 


AND OTHER ESSAYS 
appears at a most appropriate moment when the eyes of 


e world are centered on Geneva and Disarmament 
and cart 
Amos bjects discussed in this volume 
aR. ationalism and Internationalism, 0 ties a 


on dealistic Career, Prospects of Democracy, etc. (Price $8. 

Mr. Zimmern’s previous book, LEARNING AND pymbnared 
SHIP ($2.00) was acclaimed as “one of the most brilliant 
pieces of constructive thinking of modern times.” — 


(Christian Science Monitor.) 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, NEW YORK 


CAMP 
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CAMP KILLOOLEET 
“Progressive methods applied to camping” 
What Does Your Child Need? 


RELAXATION—through quiet living—sun bathing—rhythm— 
free play time? 


CREATIVE ‘cncur's = aaa free dramatics—music— 
painting—dyeing—modelling ? 


pang er exploring—mountain trip—swimming—canoeing 
~—hay rides—trail making—group 


games? 
HEALTH er oe fruits vegetables— 
rayon rompers to let the om Bee Bu pn me 
SOCIALIZIN a living experience with a small, selectiy 
p of in Sideqeiaie tisls Seeuh 4 t0 20 aed tote 


it, progressive councillors. 


For interview address Marie Taylor, 
10 East Tenth Street, N. Y. C., Stuyvesant 6178 










































CAMP SHARON 
Mohegan Lake, N.Y. 








DISCUSSION 





THE GROUP 
A Clearing House of Opinion 
meets at 
Auditorium — 150 West 85 8&t. 
HARI G. GOVIL 
(Editor of “Oriental Magazine”) 
will speak on 
“HINDU . ek VS. MARRIAGE 
N THE WEST” 
emin May 2h, at 8:30 P. M. 
Admission 66c. Organized 1918 


8. A. Geligson, Director, 285 Madison Are. 
Telephone, Caledonia 2642 





SCHOOLS 





M a@ modern country 
Hessian|¢ ™ Oi gy 


Hills and girls nursery 
to high school day 
School | and boarding. 


Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 














FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, GERMAN 

Bhort course. Conversational methods. BEx- 

perienced native teachers. Daily 9 to 9. 
FISHER’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


an LEXINGTON AVE. 
75¢c hour th and 8éth Sts., N. Y. 





SUMMER COTTAGES 


FOR RENT: “Lotus Rayo — od fur- 
nished [ nae lodge, cabin type, ‘splendid 
of Ca _— 2,300 iy evation, splendid 
view. master’s rooms, six mai 
rooms = r baths, sleeping porch, 
verandas, ‘our ave laces in main hall, liv- 
jag-tee den, nee, laundry, stable- 
garage. teora ¢ fod rivile Gee, Swimming, 
riding, tennis, get ox 839, N ew Republic 


Fine Location Westchester Pounty., forty 
minutes from Grand Central, Half acre, 
outdoor fireplace and © a table, Seven 
room house, two bath per 
pene. Telephone White Plains 90 
olland Place, Hartsdale. 








SUMMER RESORTS 


HELP WANTED 





COME TO 


UNITY HOUSE 


Forest Park, Pa., Near Delaware Water Gap 
LILAC TIME 


Most beautiful time ef the year when spring 
is in its glery, and bring back all - 
the lilacs you can carry. 


PECIAL DECORA- 
TION DAY WEEK-END $15 00 


from Wednesday afternoon till 
Sunday afternoon. 


Excellent accommodations in steamheated 
lodge and cottages. 


GALA SOCIAL PROGRAM 


Dramatics, concerts, new tennis courts, 
dance orchestra. Oapacity limited — make 
reservation in advance. Unity House, 3 
West 16th Street, Chelsea 2148. Owned and 
operated by the L L. G. W. U. 


SUMMER AT BROOKWOOD 
A limited number of guests can be accom- 
modated at Brookwood Labor College, 
Katonah, N. Y., this summer. Ideal vaca- 
tion place; 40 acres of wooded hill land, 
1% hours from New York City. Separate 
cabins if desired. Tennis and volley ball 
courts. Excellent library. 
Rates $25-$30 per week. 


Write for week-end rates. Ope June 15. 
Breokwoed, Katonah, N. Y. 








Seaside Bungalow in Canada wishes two or 
three guests. City, conveniences and un- 
usually attractive situation. Ideal for 
dreadfully tired person, or two people 
seeking solitude amidst unusual beauty. 
Box 83, The New Republic. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Riverside, Connecticut. Bav- 
arian peasant house, wy = pple trees. 
——— —, stone a 3 Five 
rooms. tte fy ing porch, baths, 
gas, Siectricity,, ge, 
oil furnace. "isSer Sen” Grand. tral. 
Five minutes from station. Below cost. 
Mrs. Wall, Telephone: Seund Beach 144. 


FOR SALE: Those valuing a restricted and 
charming neighborhood will be interested 
in this nine room house with three baths; 
living room 27 feet long, with fireplace; 
half acre of beautifully planted grounds. 
Price $29,000. Helen B. Marshall, 27 Laurel 
Avenue, Tenafly, New Jersey. 


TRAVEL 




















jeg Built, 3-room house in Watchung 
80° da ow nape mag all regret me ay ; 
repla tennis courts, fine view, usion} 
Pievished or unfurnished. Write PO. Box 
156, Plainfield, N. J. 





Yale senior going to Conterets | in June will 
ct as companion for several s. Return- 
in g sin ‘Beptamber. Toston bar teens. w. 
686 Yale Station, New Haven, 

y Ban 





Home School, situated 
in the “he Waten = oupsains, one dancin 
—— — a ty teacher ad 
the entary gra beginning 
September. rite <> ~ a stating 

perience, qualificatio and de- 
sired. ee of Yiddish essential. 
Home School, Plainfield, N. J. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


OPPORTUNITY FOR EXPERIENCE 
in an Experimental School 
offered to a limited number of student 
teachers for 1929-1930. 

THE WALDEN SCHOOL 
84 West 69th Street 


Write or telephone for appointment. 
FURNISHED APARTMENTS 
FOR RENT 











Garden apartment Greenwich Village, four 
or five rooms, May-September, $125. Spring 
1784. 





SUBLET FOR SUMMER 
Attractively furnished three - roo 
ment, kitchenette, electric yetrig ioten. 
cool. Suitable two or three people. Con- 
venient te park, bus, subway. iw rent, 
116 B. 83d St. Appointment. Butterfield 30:5 





Brooklyn, Prespect Park: 
5 rooms, pains Botanic Gardens and 
lotus pon ch at age, Sp home of three 
teachers, 5 1 conveniences, taste- 
ful, cool, clean, senbenebte. References ex- 
changed. Telephone, Nevins 0965. 


APARTMENT WANTED 


WANTED — Out-of-town woman teacher 
wishes one-room kitch me ofice work, et: 
in exchange for part-time o qos, either 
at office or at home. iter, 
Columbia Universit nelghbetho peaiee- 
red. Protestant. — Address : 

640, The New Republic 


GENERAL 


MAPLE SYRUP 
1 gt Pure Vermont Maple Syru 
in Maple Sugar 


Sugar 
lb. Maple Pecan Cream 
$2.50 


Shipping weight 6 Ibs. 
BUSHWILLIE FARM, Rutland, Vermont. 


RUSSIAN SHOP 




















Sa ee an le a 
Sigg a ny 
ares up bus Fete 


" re. 
caived a new Shipment of Bamevars $15 UD. 
Russian shirts for men. - 
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This Conservative Town 
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“I subscribe to six different magazines,” 
writes a friend in Wisconsin. “Were I able | 
to have but one I should keep The New 
Republic. Life in this small conservative 


town would be unendurable without it.” 


A GEOGRAPHICAL ACCIDENT MUST NOT BE ALLOWED TO 
SET LIMITS TO YOUR THINKING. THE BROAD COMPANY OF 
NEW REPUBLIC READERS WELCOMES ALL VIGOROUS AND 
INDEPENDENT MINDS. " s r 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 West 21st St., New York 


1 want the company of like-minded New Republic readers. Send me 
the next 13 issues at $1 
Sa year’s subscription and “Middletown” at $7.50 
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“The Nation @” Athenzum ”’ is 


a vigorous English Review of 
constructive thoughts and ideas 


‘6 © NATION” appeals to all independent thinkers because of the 


soundness of its views, the fearlessness of its attitude and sincerity of 
purpose. A broadminded, progressive editorial policy is combined 
with a particularly “human” note. 


Those whose writings are accepted for “ The Nation @” Athenzum” speak 
from first-hand knowledge of the main currents of thought, and are them- 
selves men and women of distinction and leadership. 


The subscription is $7.50 per annum, postage paid to 
; any part of the world. 


FAMOUS CONTRIBUTORS DURING 1928 INCLUDE 


a P. J. Noel Baker E. M. Forster J. M. Keynes Professor George Sainsbury 
‘mund Blunden Roger Fry A. A. Milne Miss Sackville West 
Augustine Birrell ps ania Lytton Strachey C. K. Webster 

Robert Dell Aldous Huxley & Josiah Stamp Leonard Woolf 


Virginia Woolf 








If you wish to “sample” the Journal for four weeks 

before subscribing, please cut this out and attach to 

your letter heading or visiting card, and post in 
unsealed envelope (at printed matter rate) to :— 


F, BUCKLEY HARGREAVES, General Manager, 
“THE NATION & ATHEN£UM,” 


38, Great James Street, Bedford Row, 
LONDON - - - =: -: ENGLAND. 


